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Wira respect to the absorbent vessels, an 
account of them was given in the Intro- 
ductory Lectures, which renders much more 
to be said about them, at this time, un- 
necessary. In structure, they are exceed- 
ingly like veins, as was then told you ; they 
are exceedingly minute, and it’s very diffi- 
cult to fill them with injection ; like veins, 
they communicate with one another very 
frequently ; they anastomose ; and there is 
a good in this; for, by it, the different 
kinds of matter or fluid which they imbibe, 
become all commixed together. 

Glands.—But what is the structure into 
which these absorbents run, and from which 
they again shoot out? Why anatomists are 
in doubt upon this subject ; some say they 
are cellular—some say they are merely con- 
torted vessels; but this fact does notseem 
to me to be of the slightest interest. It is 
doubtful, in different parts of the body, 
whether, what we may consider a gland, 
may not be some sort of enlargement of 
vessels, and it can have no icular effect 
in relation to functions. e know that 
these glands do produce a remora to the 
ready emptying of the contents of the 
absorbents ; that whatever was in the ab- 
sorbents, is arrested for a time in the glands, 
and that the absorbents are capable of again 
going on with it. Now the danke are very 
vascular; if you inject them, you make 
them exceedingly ; and after a gland 
has been injected, I have found in it a mix- 
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ture of red matter and quicksilver ; there- 
fore the belief is, that no secretion takes 
place from the aorta, that the contents of 
these glands are commixed with the blood 
from the absorbent vessels, and that there is 
a modification produced in these glands, 
by new animal juices added to them. We 
do not find them everywhere ; we find them 
intervening between the vessels of the lower 
and upper extremities, and the trunk; such 
as, in the groin, in the urilla, in the neck, 
and so on; and it is believed that the 
would stop anything from going forward, 
that woul be noxious if conveyed into the 
blood, and that they stay irritation of the 
sanguiferous parts. There is an opinion of 
Mr. Hunter’s, that vessels do modify their 
contents, that the life of the vessels acts 
upon their contents, and that altered actions 
of blood-vessels, produce altered states of 
the blood. Now it is clear that vessels 
have this p tty. Digestion, | may say, 
many animals: what they imbibe, is im- 
parted into the nutritive fluid of the ani- 
mals. It is so in vegetables; the roots of 
vegetables absorb fluid, which becomes con- 
verted into sap in the trunk. And there 
has been abundant proof of these vessels 
doing what we may fairly ascribe to the 
office of vessels in general, that they modify 
their contents; for, of late, great attention 
has heen paid to the contents of the ab- 
sorbents. chyle seems to be made more 
and more to approximate to the relation of 
blood, in proportion as you find it nearer 
and nearer to the thoracic duct ; and if the 
contents of the thoracic duct be examined, 
they are as near to blood as possible; they 
separate spontaneously into crassamentum 
and serum. What is it that replenishes the 
absorbents, but the serum they drink up— 
the lymph? They were called lymphatic 
vessels; however, what you have in the 
thoracic duct, which is a vehicle for all, is 
not serum—it is a fluid very much approxi- 
mating to the nature of blood. 

I should have said that the vessels are 
valvular ; that whatever gets into them, 
must go on, and that it cannot get back, 
from the number of their valves. Pressure 
will urge on the contents of the abgorbents, 
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as it does with respect to 
friction, which is but pressure 


the veins ; and 
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or fancy that are not—it is 
* wil do the| 


of no consequence. If there re 


same thing. Then it is believed that these | of the body, where we had any hope 
glands do, in a particular degree, modify the | knowing any thing about the absorbent 


contents of the vessels, and this is 
to be the use of them. _ F 


Absorbent vessels—Now, then, I go to give 
an account of the absorbent vessels: It is 
exceedingly difficult to inject them well, 
and if you have preparations of awe Bef 
moving them about, the vessels get cracked, 
and the contents get out of them. At the 


vessels, I should think it must be in the 
villi of the intestines, and yet we have no dis- 
tinct knowledge of them there. I have told 
you what I think of the villi there; it is 
evidently vascular, and the chyle 
in it, distends it. 

Well, then, Morgagni having, I say, 
laboured, has given us charts o rae 
sorbents that he has been enabled to in- 


school in Windmill Street, where there was ject ; and he has injected them, in the lower 


a great deal of pains bestowed on them, a 
chart of this kind, which I now nt to 
‘our view, was published by Mr. Cruikshank. 
© anatomists can pretend to say, they 
really can inject all the absorbent vessels, 
which exist in multitudes, in every lam 
Mr. 


extremities, even from the toes, all the way 
up to the groin ; but those we are to con- 
sider as trunks of the superficial absorbents. 
He has injected them on the outside, but be 
does not find thattheygo all the way up. That 


there are absorhents every where, he demon- 


the are so minute. 

Fyfe of burgh did inject the body of a 
malefactor; I mean the absorbents, 
here is the view. Well, it certainly was a 
shade of talent, but what idea does it give 
you of these multitudes of vessels ? 

Now Morgagni hit upon a new mode of 
injecting absorbents, for till his time they 
were injected with steel pipes, which were 
apt to rust: he hit upon a new mode; he 
got tubes of glass, like barometer tubes, but 
made with very {fusible glass—glass in which 
there was a good deal of alkaline matter ; 
and therefore when he put it into the heat 
of a candle it would fuse, and when he 
heated it to a considerable degree, O, he 
drew it out to a very fine point, to the size 
ofa hair, and then snapped it. Now this 
was a tube that never would become rusty, 
and he did inject the absorbents with it to a 
wonderful degree—to a degree to which it 
never could have been done unless this mode 
had been thought of. If the point of the 
tube broke, he had only to heat the glass 
again, then draw it out, and point it. He 
had the opp ortunity too of living in the pure 
air of Italy; and there are preparations 
thrown about there, considered as useless, 
which would be put up in bottles here, and 
preserved as very grand specimens of ana- 
tomical art. Morgagni even wished to find 
eut the mouths of these vessels, and he ab- 
solutely put ink and fluids of different 
colours into the cavities of animals recently 
cavity; for it does 
appear rption is a process going on 
longer than circulation : 
about to die, and have edematous limbs,—in 
them, as the circulation falls off, the de- 
position diminishes, but the absorptions 
coutiaue at work, and the edema disappears. 
And Morgagni has drawn what he imagines 
to be the mouths ofthe absorbent vessels, 
but I have nothing to say of them; you 
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strates; but those vessels we are to con- 
sider as the trunks, and those trunks do not 
go over the superficial part of the thigh, but | 
pass over so as to join the trunks of the ab- 
sorbents on the inside of the thigh. You 
have likewise trunks of absorbents in com- 
pany with the arteries—always in company 
with the blood vessels ; he has injected them 
running in company with the different 
arteries. He has injected si 
absorbents every where. 

Now, then, the ial absorbents of 
the thigh come to the groin, under a num- 
ber of glands that are situated about Pou- 
part’s ligament; they are generally five in 
number, and are arranged, as it were, into 
two rows, one row above the ligament and 
one row below it. ‘These are the glands in 
the groin which are so often di ; there 
is an inguinal , as they call it, and a 
femoral phalanx, and this is said to deserve 
the attention of the , inasmuch as it 
may denote the cause of disease. If, for 
instance, you have one of the glands of the 
inguinal phalanx diseased, you may suppose 
it arises from irritation in the genitals, in 
the testicles, and so on ; but if it be in the 
lower row, it may arise from ulcers in the leg. 
Often where there is tumefaction in the leg 
do you find disease in this part. Often 
when my opinion has been asked about a 
swelling in the groin of a lad, suspected to 
be a bubo, I have found it to be in the low 
row, and then I have said, immediately, no, 
it is not a bubs. Upon an examination I 
have found that the lad had some irritation, 
or sore about his heel, which had commu- 
nicated irritation to these glands. 

Here, agaig, are absorbents in the 
which are traced on to absorbent glands in 
the ham. There are three or four absorbent 
glands im the ham which nobody ever 


may fancy that they are the mouths of them, 
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‘sometimes say, 1 would lay a wager that a 
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gentleman dissect & ham, pick away 
all the fat, end dot fad these glands. They 
are very small, but Morgagni has injected 
them. Now without injection, without ana- 
tomical artifice, any body might be con- 
vinced that they are there, for they often 
become swollen and suppurate. I have seen 
many cases where there has been enlarge- 
ment of glands in the ham, and subsequent 
abscess. I don’t think Morgagni gives us 
that enlarged knowledge of the vessels from 
his injections which we are capable of de- 
riving from disease in the parts. 

. Here, again, are the deep-seated absorb- 
ents; there are several glands as you ap- 
proach to the grein. The deep-seated ab- 
sorbents of the thigh go under Poupart’s 
Ye nt; they form a trunk on the inside 

the artery. Morgagni has in- 
jected them, and shown that they are passing 
through the pelvis, which a person must be 
convinced of merely from what we meet 
with in disease. We find the glands of the 
groin all diseased, without any impediment 
to the absorption in the lower extremity in 
general, therefore there must be other pas- 
sages by which the absorbed fluid can 
move on. 

Then thete is an immense plexus of ab- 
sorbent glands in company with the erternal 
iliae artery, and another in company with 
the internal iliac artery; there are also 
many absorbent glands about the sacrum. I 
hate seen all these very much diseased in 
cases of cancerous rectum, and in diseases 
about the pelvis; I have seen them ex- 
hibited far better than Morgagni has de- 
pieted them. They are exceedingly nume- 
rous, and I remember one patient in whom 
I tied the iliac artery, and who died in con- 
sequence of disease in these glands; the ar- 
tery having been tied, irritation came on, 
the glands became diseased ; one of them 
suppurated, and it lying on the artery an 
apertare was made into the artery, ulcera- 
tion took place, and the blood oozed out 
through the apertare into the gland, and it 
gradually sunk him; there was no great 
hemorrhage, bat a continual oozing of the 


Then Morgagni comes to show you the 
absorbents scattered all over the loins; it 
is astonishing to see the vast number of 
them ; and, in disease, you find all the lungs 
edvered with enlarged absorbents. You 
would think it scarcely ible that a man 
could inject absorbents in this manner, and 
yet there is ao reason to douly the validity 
of these charts. Now, with regard to the 
absorbents of the bowels, supposing the 
glands were meant to modify their con- 
tents, we should expect that those would 
be very numerous where the chyle, or the 


scarcely animalised fluid, as we may say, 


is introduced into them, and actually a hun- 
dred and twenty, or more, absorbent glands 
have been counted in the mesentery; and the 
absorbents have gone through three or four 
tier of glands before they have got out of 
the mesentery ; nay, a single absorbent has 
been traced through four rows of the glands 
ere it has got out of the root of the mesen- 
~ Now Morgagni has shown the ab-. 
sorbents of the larger bowels, and he repre- 
sents many as connected with the colon, 
but still they go like that net-work which 
you find in the lungs; and this leads me to 
state what anatomists have said concerning 
the formation of the thoracic duct, that the 
trunks of the absorbents belonging to the 
right side of the body coming together make 
one principal tubé, and that those comi 

m the left side make another principal 
tube ; that the two tubes converge, and 
that just by the root of the mesentery they 

come connected to the great trunk of ab- 
sorbents which emerge from the mesentery, 
so that by this conjunction of the three 
trunks the thoracic duct is formed. Now 
we often see these vessels large at one end 
and not at the other, but we are often able 
ase a for this ; for instance, in. 
the thoracic duct, it may appear ver —_ 
in one part and then 
and then large again ; this may be owing to 
an absorbent going off from the vessel late- 
rally and joining it higher up, so that there 
may be no disproportion bétween the size 
of the tubes and the contents. Well, you 
see our powers of injecting the vessels are 
so imperfect, that it is supposed nobody can 
confidently say whether there is a cavern 
into which the chyle is poured or not; but 
it is believed that the union of those three 
vessels makes the commencement of the 
thoracic duct, and then the thoracic duct 
goes through the diaphragm, (for it is not 
yet thoracic duct,) it goes through the dia- 
phragm at the aperture out of which the 
aorta passes—that it goes through the aortic 
orifice of the diaphragm, and afterwards you 
find it the thoracic duct. 


There are multitudes of absorbents on the 
convex side of the liver, and so there are 
on the concave part of it; you make it ap- 
pear a perfect net-work ; those on the con- 
cave side descend and join the lumbar 
absorbents; those on the convex side 
penetrate the diaphragm, and get into the 
thorax. 

In these charts, they are also injected, 
passing from the abdomen into the thorax, 
also in the interstitial cellular substance of 
the lungs in the bronchial glands ; absorbents 
from the heart ; absorbents about the jugu- 
lar vein ; absorbents of the arm, running up 
from the finger into the arm ; absorbents of . 
the jaw, aid belonging to the héad. I should 
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state that all the absorbents Morgagni 
has shown in the arm, are traceable to the 
glands of the axilla; and when they be- 
come thoroughly diseased from cancer, you 
have an uncontrollable @edema from the 
extremity. Really this is a grand cause of 
suffering in the advanced stage of disease, 
to some individuals ; the arm is so swollen, 
that we are obliged to puncture it, to let 
the fluid drain out, just as you do in ana- 
sarca. 

No one that I ever knew of, ever attempt- 
ed to demonstrate absorbents in the skull or 
brain, till Morgagni did, and he has assert- 
ed that he has injected them. There are 
quantities of absorbent glands in the course 
of the deep-seated ve of the neck, as 
have seen in cases of general disease of 
those glands. 


Now, notwithstanding such di as 
has been made by Morgagni, stili I main- 
tain that it is a very insufficient exhibition 
of these vessels. In Haller’s time, it was 
believed that the veins absorbed, because 
Haller did not think that the number of ves- 
sels then demonstrated, were adequate to 
account for so great an absorption as was 
doubtless necessary. Secretion is allowed 
to be a constant process, and if there was 
not a proporti: absorption, there would 


be an alteration in the parts, an alteration 
in the form of the parts. Mr. Hunter, there- 


fore, used to call the absorbent vessels, on 
that account, the modelling vessels, taking 
away what the arteries laid down, and pre- 
serving an uniformity. In Haller’s time, 
absorbents were not discovered in birds or 
Jishes, but since then, they have been fre- 
quently demonstrated. Mr. Hunter, wish- 
ing to ascertain whether the veins did im- 
bibe, he was induced to introduce fluids 
into the intestines of animals, and they were 
absorbed by the luctealss he introduced 
fluids coloured with indigo and saffron, and 
scented with musk ; he opened the trunks 
of the lacteals and got the fluid, so coloured 
and scented; he opened at the same time 
the corresponding veins, and got the blood 
out of them, but it was not coloured with 
indigo or saffron, or scented with musk ; 
therefore, said he, those are the only ab- 
sorbing vessels. And believing them to be 
so, he spoke of what they did, which is, in- 
deed, most surprising that they should even 
absorb bones in the way they do; but it is 
more surprising to suppose that the veins 
do absorb. I know it is a very fashionable 
doctrine to maintain, that the veins do ab- 
sorb; but, as I told you in the prelimin: 
Lectures, I was not convinced that they did 
any thing of the kind ; and here I repeat an 
observation of Haller’s, I hold to be 
a very judicious one: ‘‘ Surely,” said Haller, 
* Naturg would not have created such mul- 
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titudinous vessels, made them travel so hong 
a course, and made them unite with the 
blood-vessels in so curious a manner, if the 
same object could have been effected by the 
veins absorbing, or by those vessels being 
made to terminate directly in veins.” But 
you see of how much importance it is, that 
whatever is taken into the vessels, should 
be made, as soon as possible, to acquire the 
property of blood. Here we see a grand 
object to be answered, by such 
structures, and the course that these vessels 
are made to pursue. 


White fluids are sometimes found in the 
blood-vessels—that is known; the blood 
sometimes seems to lose its colour—that is 
known. White fluids may be seen in the 
vessels, but this does not show that the ab- 
sorbents have poured it into them. You 
know Magendie thought by his grand experi- 
ment, to prove this beyond doubt; but I 
told you that it was no proof to my mind. 
Magendie cuts off the limb of an animal, 
leaving no connexion between the limb and 
the trunk, but by means of the vessels—the 
arteries and the veins ; he then wounds the 
foot of the animal, and introduces some 
deadly poison into it; if he stops the vein, 
the animal is not affected, but as the blood 
returns, the animal becomes affected, and 
dies. He says, he could even modify the 
effects of the poison, by letting the blood 
pass more freely or more slowly into the 
system. Then how is this? If the veins do 
not imbibe the poison (that’s what Magendie 
asks,) there is no absorbent, no channel by 
which it can be conveyed into the system, 
but by the veins, and if the veins do not im- 
bibe the poison, how is it to be accounted 
for? But I say, to render this experiment 

i , it is first necessary to prove 
how poison : and Fontana, who 
made a great many experiments with re- 
spect to poison, was led to entertain this 
opinion, that it had an influence on the 
blood itself, that it did not get into the sys- 
tem, but had an immediate influence on the 
blood itself. Now. this may be ; and then 
the blood being poisoned, as it were, will 
of course, when it goes into the circulation, 
destroy the animal. I say it must be first 
proved that such poison as I am now speak- 
ing of, deadly poison does not exert an in- 
tluence in some direct manner upon the 
blood contained in the vessels, which Fun- 
tana was led to suppose it did, before Ma- 
gendie’s opinions can be upheld. 

A great deg might be said about the mode 


*tY | of absorption, but really we know nothing 


at all about —— it is talking to no 
purpose, and I am not very willing to do 
that, so that here J shall close, 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
+s the Flui in the Crani 
Sferous animals. 


Macenpre has recently read to the Insti- 
tute two t ti bject 


rs on this i ing subj 
of which the following is an analysis. To 
the fluid here described he has given the 
name of cephalo-rachidien. 

This physiologist commences by de- 
termining the total weight of the fluid which 
he has found to vary in the adult, from two to 


‘five ounces. Among other uses this liquid 


appears more especially destined to main- 
tain the whole cavity of the cranium and 
spine in a state of plenitude, particularly in 
the advanced periods of life when the 
shrinking of the brain and spinal marrow 
tends to leave a certain vacuity in the cavi- 
ties mentioned, which would very much 
interfere with the support of life. A fact 
which appears to support this opinion is, 
that he has always found, in the infirm and 
decrepid old wemen who have died at 
the Salpétriere, this liquid in considerable 
quantity. Numerous experiments have con- 
vinced Magendie that when this fluid is 
drawn off, it is again secreted like the 
humours of the eye. 

The ordinary effect of drawing off this 
fluid is the production of a state of torpor 
and hebetude which continue until the re- 
production of the fluid. In two cases the 
animals were thrown into violent convul- 
sions by its abstraction, which continued 
for two or three days. An artificial accumu- 
lation of the fluid produces paralysis by its 
pressure. The disease known under the 
name of spina bifida, consists, according to 
M. Magendie, of a species of hernia or pro- 
trusion of the membranes containing this 
fluid. In children afflicted with this dis- 
ease, he has produced the same symptoms 
by pressing upon the tumour as he did in 
animals, by increasing the quantity of the 
liquid. 

Having ascertained its quantity, he next 

s to examine its temperature, which 

has found generally to be about thirty- 
one degrees. Having abstracted a certain 
amount, and having allowed it to cool down 
to ten, he found that on injecting the same 
fluid a degree of trembling and momentary 
paralysis were occasioned: and it was also 
observed that if the canal were refilled with 
the same liquid at the same temperature at 
which it was abstracted, no evil symptoms 
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appeared. The inference drawn is, that a 
temperature of thirty one * is indis- 
pensable for the integrity of the functions 
of the brain and spinal marrow. 

Magendie conjectures that this fluid may 
play an important part in the development 
of electricity, which the recent experiments 
of M. Becuerel appear to support. These 
two gentlemen are about to undertake a 
series of experiments on the subject. 

It was formerly supposed that the ventri- 
cles of the brain were filled with the fluid 
found there after death ; but some modern 
waatomists have rejected that opinion, and 
contended that they contain during life only 
a light vapour which lubricates their sides, 
and that when fluid is found there, it must 
be regarded as a pathological condition. 
Magendie appears, however, to have solved 
this problem. He examined, with the great- 
est care, a large number of healthy brains ; 
and he satisfied himself that there is an 
opening between the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle, and the spinal cavity immediately 
beneath the arachnoid membrane. This 
communication, he adds, is established by a 
round opening placed between the two pos- 
terior cerebral arteries, and is, at least, 
three lines in diameter, sometimes larger ; 
it is situated immediately in front of the 
termination of the fourth ventricle, at that 
point which anatomists call the point of the 
calamus scriptorius. Magendie proposes to 
call this opening the entrée des cavités du cer- 
veau, or, ifit may be deemed preferable to 
preserve the ancient phraseology, the entrée 
des ventricules cerebraux, ‘‘ the opening of the 
cerebral ventricles.” It appears, then, from 
this discovery, that the fourth ventricle 
communicates with the third, and the third 
with the lateral ventricles, and that there 
exists a direct communication between the 
fluid of the spine, and all the cerebral cavi- 
ties. Magendie asserts, that in all the 
morbid affections of the head, such as acute 
and chronic hydrocephalus, in which there 
is a dilatation, more or less, of the ventricles 
of the brain, this opening, and also the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, are very much dilated. 
-Uhe continuity of this fluid of the spine and 
cerebrum, may be ascertained in cases of 
spina bifida, which is generally accompanied 
with hydrocephalus. When the tumour in 
spina bifida is compressed, the fontanelles 
may be seen to be enlarged, and the child 
suffers all the symp of compression of 
the brain ; that is to say, there is a drowsi- 


* That is to say, according to the centi- 
grade scale which is used for thermometers 
in France. To ascertain the relative value 
of this scale with those of Reaumur and 
Fahrenheit, we refer to a table published on 


page 736.~—Ep. L. 


others. 


’ this quantity was found sufficient, not only 


‘tioned as in spina-bifida, to say 


neas which conti as long as the pressure 
is kept up on the tumour, The same cir- 
cumstance has been often remarked by 


Toascertain that this communication does 
itively exist, Magendie made the fallow- 
:—He injected into the lower 
pet of the vertebral canal four ounces of 
k ; this was done with great caution, and 


to blacken all the surface of the brain, but 
also the internal part of all the cavities of 
this organ. In making this experiment, he 
found that the least pressure made on the 
membranes of the spinal marrow was suf 
ficient to cause a fresh quantity of the ink 
to be forced into the third ventricle. This 
experiment, together with the fact men- 


nothing of the absolute anatomical arrange - 
ment, clearly proves that there is a direct 
communieation with the cavities of the 
brain and the spinal marrow, and that those 
anatomists were right who regard the serous 
fluid found in the brain as a normal produc- 
tion, and as existing in the healthy state of 
the organ. Magendie avers that he has 
found, in more than fifty examinations, that 
the quantity of this serosity varies from half 
an ounce to two, without the patients hav- 
ing exhibited any signs of a previous cere- 
bral affection. But if the quantity of fluid 
should exceed two ounces, it may be re- 
garded as a morbid phenomenon. 

Magendie finishes his second paper with 
these words :—‘“‘ Is it not remarkable that 
the parts of the brain named by the ancients, 
the valve, the aqueduct, the bridge, have pre- 
cisely the uses that their name indicates? 
It is thus that the valve of Vicussens, or the 
great valve of the cerebellum, performs ex- 
actly the functions of a valve, since it pre- 
vents the exit of the fluid which traverses 
it, or which fills the fourth ventricle. Never 
did any part merit its name better than the 
agueduct of Sylvius, since, according to the 
experimen‘s which I have related, this canal 
conveys the water of the ventricles toward 
the spine, and sometimes the water of the 
spine toward the head. Lastly, that part 
which has been called a bridge is, in fact, a 
large medullary arch placed above the cur- | 
rents of fluid which traverse the aqueduct.” 


PATHOLOGY. 
own Physician. 
_ The following is the only correct aecount 
of the nature of Talma’s disease which has 


been published ; it was read to the Academy | 
of Medicine by Biett, his principal physi 


"The body was opened twenty-six hours 
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after death. The intestines were exces- 
sively distended by gas and fecal matter, 
and there was an effusion into the abddmen 
of a dark-coloured liquid. 
formed a vast sac in the pelvis; at about six 
inches from the anus, there was a circular 
contraction of that gut of about two inches 
in length, reducing the intestine to a hard 
and solid cylinder of about three lines in 
diameter, so that the canal was completely 
obliterated. Below this contraction, the 
rectum was reduced to about the size of one 
of the’small intestines of a child ; above it, 
on the contrary, it was enormously dilated, 
and presented near the contracted part a 
small opening, through which the focal fluid 
had escaped into the abdomen. This open- 
ing had partially adhered to the neighbour- 
ing surface of intestine below the strictured 
point, and both were ulcerated, This ac- 
counts for the circumstance that, during 
life, although all direct communication was 
completely cut off between the upper and 
lower ions of the rectum, a certain quan- 
tity - and fecal matter occasionally 
escaped per anum. In the left veutricle of 
the heart, there was an aneurismal h of 
about the size of a small egg, with a 
fibrous mass. M, Biett concludes that the 
organic lesion of the intestine, which termi- 
r a very long period, that it might 
even have been the result of a cougeatal 
malformation of the parts. 


SURGERY. 


The female for whem Lisfranc amputated 
the neck of the uterus, and who became af- 
terwards pregnant, has been safely delivered 
of a full-grown child, and is doing very 
well. (See the announcement of the case 
in No, 180 of Taz Lancer.) 


‘ HOLE ANDCORNER” WORK OF THE FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE IN PARIS. 


Those who have spent much time in the 
French capital, must have witnessed the 
wretched effects of that party spirit which 
at present reigns there among the teachers of 
medicine, from the lowest to the highest, 
pervading alike the benches of the Amphi- 
theatre, and the chambers of the Institute. 
Ever since the abolition of the former 
faculté, the greatest discontent bas pre- 
vailed among its members, at seeing young 
and inexperienced men introduced, through 
ministerial favour and jesuitical intrigue ; 
but for some cause or other, the govern- 
ment appears to be just as jealous of the 
present members, al ‘h entirely of their 
own creation, The ex-membereof the former 
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faculté most heartily despise the members 
of the present; and the latter, again, affect 
to domineer over the former. The editor 
of 


the Gasette de Santé, Dr. Miquel, was 
brought up too long in the i mage school, 
to relish the decumbency of late so preva- 
lent among his colleagues to political, or 
rather spiritual power, and his journal is the 
only one in which the system is freely ex- 
posed. In order to show the manner in 
which the affairs of the faculté are at pre- 
seat conducted, we insert the followin 
extracts from a letter written by a French 
student, addressed to Miquel : 


HOLE AND CORNER WORK IN PARIS. 


«« We will commence with the distribu- 
tion of the prizes of the Ecole Pratique. | 
Formerly, this annual meeting was a fete | 
day, a day of some importance in the school 
of medicine ; uow, the prizes are distributed 
in silence, and only a few persons are | 
allowed to be present. The opening dis- | 
course was pronounced by Mr. Cruveilhier, 
secretary of the faculty ; it was consecrated | 
to the eulogy of Moreau de fa Sarth, Pinel, | 
Royer-Collard, late editor of the Bibliotheque | 
Medicale, and of Laennec. After having} 
signalised the services rendered to science | 
by Pinel and Royer-Collard, M. Cruveil- | 
hier dwelt with apparent satisfaction on the | 
merits of L Cc, luted the ears 
of his friends, clothed in ermine, with 
the following passages: ‘ Independent by 
situation as by character, he never bent a 
servile head to power; he remained faithful 
toan unfortunate dynasty ; and the bust of 
Cardinal Fesch, of whom he was the phy- 
sician and friend, still ornaments his apart- 
ment. If he participated in the organisa- 
tion of the new faculty, it was because he 
could not prevent the dissolution of the 
ancient, where his place was marked long 
ago.” At these words, a burst of applause 
issued from the pupils’ benches; but the 
new professors, whose places were not 
marked like that of Laennec in the ancient 
faculty, confounded by suc. temerity, turned 
to the orator such looks, as intimated that 
he would repent his imprudence. This 
hardihood isso much the more astonishing, as 
M. Cruveilhier was, as every one knows, 
the favourite of the new faculty, the enfaxt 


other ex ped the young pro- 
fessor, which were ee to 
the minister, but with what e is not yet 


** Now as to the ‘ concours’ of the ‘ ag- 
gregation ;’ this concours at t occu- 
ies the chief attention of the faculty.” The 
wing observations tend to show the ab- 
surdity of renewing the practice of carry- 
ing on medical disputes in a dead language, 


of this regenerating committee. Some | 


and of reviving the babits of the fifteenth in 
the nineteenth century, It appears that 
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the language of Cicero was horribly mal- 
treated. ‘* Figure to yourself,”’ says the 
correspondent, “ eight grave rs pre- 
tending to take notes of a medical discus- 
sion, hearing every moment the most barba- 
rous expressions, half French, half Latin, 
insignificant and broken down phrases, and 
the usually uncouth scholastic jargon con- 
verted into the ridiculous and burlesque. 
Imagine an assembly of students in medi- 
cine, who thought to hear some instructive 
discussions, bat who, catching at the bar- 
barous expressions of the candidates, evin- 
ced by their loud applauses their dis- 
gust at the whole proceeding. Imagine 
candidates talking without understanding 
each other, and you will then have but a 
faint idea of the truly comic spectacle af- 
forded at the Faculté de Medicine.” One 
of the candidates, on being pressed by ano- 
ther competitor, and not understanding 
the question put to him, replied, ‘‘ Non est 
clarus in tua questione.” The rival repeated 
his question, but it was no better understood, 
and he received no other answer for a full 
quarter of an hour! By dint of repetition, 
he at last appeared to understand the ques- 
tion, and replying in an unintelligible phrase, 
the auditory began to laugh, when the mor- 
tified student turned round and said, ‘‘ di 
y'a quinze ans que je n'ai pas revu mon Latin.” 
His adversary, with an air of triumph, 
finished his argumentation with these words, 
reliquo questio at which the stu- 
dents renewed their laughter with increased 
relish. Another candidat 1 his 
question with some degree of assurance : 
“ Queram a te, egregie candidate, quenam sint 
cause morbi qui .... quis... qui,” and 
there he stuck for five minutes on his qui, 
without being able to mumble out any thing 
further than a few incoherent sentences. 
Another, s aking of death by suspension, 
expressed himself thus: ‘* Duorum in cada- 
vere suspensorum quos mors modo interfecerat!”’ 
Another eluded a question by saying, ‘‘ 7ibi 
respondam me non debuisse de hoc loquen !"’ 
The correspondent of the Gazette de Santé 
goes on to say, that it is his firm conviction, 
that no one even of the eight professors 
could translate, sur-/e-champ, a single page of 
Cicero, that might be read to them from the 


This certainly appears to have been a most 
ridiculous exhibition ; and it says little for 
the education of the Parisian students, and 
still less for the policy that rendered such 


exposures necessary. 
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ARTIFICIAL PUPIL. 


Case of a Lady born Blind, who received Sight at 
an advanced age by the formation of an Arti- 
Pupil. By James Wanvuor, Esq. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh, Surgeon Extraordi- 
nary to the King, &c. 


[ From the Philosophical Transactions. ] 


READ BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, JUNE 15, 


As imperfections in the original structure 
of our organs of sense, which are remediable 
by art, are extremely rare, and as cases of 
successful operations on these organs es- 
sentially contribute to illustrate their func- 
tions, as well as to throw light on the opera- 
tions and development of the human mind; 
the following instance of vision being im- 
at an advanced period of lif, will, it is 
hoped, not be considered unworthy of being 
submitted to the consideration of the Royal 


The case, besides establishing the curious 
physiological fact, that the nerve of the eye 
can remain fit to receive the impressions of 
external objects, though totally excluded for 
a long series of years from the performance 
of that function, claims a much higher in- 
terest in a philosophical point of view ; some 
of the facts here detailed confirming in a re- 
markable manner what Benxiry had pre- 
dicted of ‘‘ a man born blind being made to 
see,” in the 79th Section of his “ New 

of Vision,” published in the year 
4709. He says, ‘‘ a man born blind being 
made to see, would, at the first opening of 
his eyes, make very different judgments of 
the magnitude of objects intromitted by them 
from what others do. He would not con- 
sider the ideas of sight with reference to, or 
as having any connexion with, the idea of 
touch.” It may also be observed, that in 
the present case the blindness was more 
complete, and the period at which vision 
was acquired was much later in life, than in 
which has hitherto been re- 


The lady, whose case forms the subject of 
this paper, was observed, during the first 
months of her infancy, to have somethin 
peculiar in the appearance of her eyes, an 
an unusual groping manner, which made her 
parents suspect that she had defective 
vision. When about six months old, she 
was placed under the care of a Parisian 
oculist, who performed an operation on both 
her eyes, with a view to afford her sight. 


The operation on the right eye was, how- 
ever, followed by violent inflammation, and 


MR. WARDROP’S CASE OF 


a collapse of the ball, thus causing a 
complete destrection of the of vision. 
The operation on the left eye, though equally 
unsuccessful in attaining its object, was not 


formed. It seems, however, extremely pro- 
bable that the blindness, which was attemp- 
ted to be remedied, had been produced Sy 
congenital cataracts, and that these opers- 
tions had for their object the removal of the 
opaque lenses. 

From the above iod she had con- 
tinued totally blind, being able merely to 
distinguish a very light from a very 
room, but without having the power to per- 
ceive even the situation of the window 
through which the light entered ; though in 
sunshine or in bright moonlight she knew 
the direction from whence the light ema- 
nated. With regard therefore to the degree 
of sight, this lady was more completely 
blind than the boy in the celebrated case 
related by Mr. Cheselden, in the 35th vol. 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society ; 
for in that instance the boy knew black, 
white, and scarlet apart from one another ; 
and when in a good light he had that de- 
gree of sight, which generally continues in 
an eye affected with cataract; whereas in 
this lady, the pupil being completely shut 
up, no light could reach the retina, exce 
such rays as could pass through the sub- 
stance of the iris. 

When she was placed under my care, she 
had reached her 46th year. The right ho 
ball was collapsed, but the left retained its 
natural globular form. The cornea of this 
eye was transparent, except at one point 
near its circumference, where there was a 
linear opacity, which had probably been the 
cicatrix of the wound e during the ope- 
ration in her infancy. The anterior chamber 
of the eye was of its natural capacity, but I 
could not distinguish any vestige of a pupil, 
some streaks of yellow lymph being deposi- 
ted in an irregular manner over the central 
part of the iris. There was every reason to 
believe that the retina was sound; for 
though she could not perceive objects, nor 
had any notion of colours, yet the circum- 
stance already mentioned of her being able 
to distinguish between avery light and a ve 
dark chamber, and between a gloomy day 
sunshine, rendered it probable chat the nerve 
was in a sound and natural state. Under 
this impression, I thought that the restora- 
tion of her sight, by making an artificial 
pupil, was practicable, and certainly: well 
worthy ofa trial. Accordingly, on the 26th 
of January, I introduced a very small needle 
through the cornea, passing also through the 
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centre-of the iris; but I could not destroy 
any of the adhesions which had shut up the 
pupiller opening. After this ion she 
said she could distinguish more light, but 
she could perceive neither forms nor colours. 
The result of this first attempt justified the 
favourable views entertained of the state of 
the retina, and Mr. Lawrence, who at this 
time was , coincided with me in 
this opinion, 

On the 8th of February, a second opera- 
tion was performed, which consisted in pass- 
ing a sharp-edged needle through the 
sclerotica, bringing its point through the 
iris into the anterior chamber, repassing it 
into the posterior chamber at a small dis- 
tance, and then dividing the portion of iris 
thus included bettveen the two perforations 
of the needle. Only avery slight inflam- 
mation followed,—the light became offen- 
sive to her,—she complained of its bright- 
ness, and was frequently observed trying to 
see her hands ; but it was evident her vision 
was very imperfect ; for although there was 
an incision made in the iris, some opaque 
matter lay behind this opening, which must 
have greatly obstructed the entrance of 
light. 


8 

On the 17th of February, a third opera- 
tion was performed, which consisted in 
still further enlarging the opening in the 
iris, and in removing the opaque matter, 
by a needle introduced through the scle- 
rotica. This was followed by a very slight 
degree of redness. The operation being per- 
formed at my house, she returned home in a 
carriage, with her eye covered only with a 
loose piece of silk, and the first thing 
she noticed was a hackney coach passing, 
when she exclaimed, ‘“‘ What is that large 
thing that has byus?”’ In the course 
of the evening she requested her brother to 
show her his watch, concerning which she 
expressed much curiosity, and she looked at 
it a considerable time, holding it close to her 
eye. She was asked what she saw, and she 
said there was a dark and a bright side ; she 
pointed to the hour of 12, and smiled. Her 
brother asked her if she saw any thing 
more ? she replied, ‘‘ Yes,” and pointed to | 
the hour of 6, and to the hands of the watch. 
She then looked at the chain and seals, and 
observed that one of the seals was bright, 
which was the case, being a solid piece of 
rock crystal. ‘The following day I asked 
her to look again at the watch, which she 
refused to do, saying, that the light was 
offensive to her eye, and that she felt very 
stupid; meaning that she was much con- 
fused by the visible world thus for the first 
time opened to her. On the third day she 
observed the doors on the opposite side of 
the street, and asked if they were red ; but 
they were in fact of an oak colour. In the 
evening she looked at her brother's face, | 


and said that she saw his nose; he asked 
her to touch it, which she did; he then 
slipped a handkerchief over his face, and 
asked her to look again, when she playfully 
pulled it off, and asked, ‘‘ What is that?” 

On the sixth day, she told us that she saw 
better than she had done on any pers 
day ; ‘* but I cannot tell what I omy | 
am quite stupid.’’ She seemed indeed be- 
wildered, from not being able to combine 
the knowledge acquired by the senses of 
touch and sight, and felt disappointed in not 
having the power of distinguishing at once 
by her eye, objects which she could so 
readily distinguish from one another by 
feeling them. 

On the seventh day she took notice of 
the mistress of the house in which she 
lodged, and observed that she was tall. 
She asked what the colour of her gown was? 
to which she was answered, that it was 
blue: ‘ so is that thing on your head,”’ she 
then observed ; which was the case: ‘‘ and 
your handkerchief, that is a different colour ;” 
which was also correct. She added, “ I see 
you pretty well, I think.” The teacups 
and saucers underwent an examination : 
‘“* what are they like?” her brother asked 
her. “I don't know,” she replied ; they 
look very queer to me ; but I can tell what 
they are in a minute, when I touch them.” 
She distinguished an orange on the chimney- 
piece, but could form no notion of what it 
was till she touched it. She seemed to 
have become more cheerful, and enter- 
tained greater expectation of comfort from 
her admission into the visible world ; and 
she was very sanguine that she would find 
her newly-acquired faculty of more use to 
her when she returned home, where every 
thing was familiar to her. 

On the eighth day, she asked her brother, 
when at dinner, ‘* what he was helping him- 
self to?” and when she was told it was a 
glass of port wine, she replied, ‘‘ port wine 
is dark, and looks to me very ugly.” She 
observed, when candles were brought into 
the room, her brother's face in the mirror, 
as well as that of a lady who was present ; 
she also walked, for the first time without 
assistance, from her chair to a sofa which 
was on the opposite side of the room, and 
back again to the chair. When at tea, she 
took notice of the tray, observed the shining 
of the japan work, and asked ‘* what the 
colour was round the edge ?”’ she was told 
that it was yellow; upon which she re- 
marked, ‘ 1 will know that again.” 

On the ninth day she came down stairs to 
breakfast in great spirits ; she said to her 
brother, see you very well to-day ;” 
and came up to him, and shook hands. She 
also observed a ticket on a window of a house 
on the opposite side of the street, (‘‘ a lodg- 
ing to let;’) and her brother, to convince 
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the eleventh day 
» and spoke very 


was advised to 

endation pleased 

Mr. ——~— called on her, and 

she told him she felt quite happy Her 
brother walked out with her as guide 
and took her twice round the piazzas of 
Covent-garden. She appeared much sur- 
— but apparently delighted ; the clear 
ue sky first attracted her notice, and she 


os the street from the foot pavement 
istinctly, and stepped from one to the other | 
like a person accustomed to the use of her 
eyes. Her great curiosity, and the manner 
in which she stared at the variety of objects, 
and pointed to them, exciting the observa- 
tion of many by-standers ; her brother soon 
conducted her home, much against her will. 


On the thirteenth day nothing particular 
took place till tea-time, when she observed 
that there was a different tea-tray, and that 
it was not a pretty one, but had a dark bor- 
der ; which wasa correct description. Her 
brother asked her to look in the mirror, and 
tell him if she saw his face in it? To 
which she answered, evidently disconcerted, 
“ T see my own ; let me go away.” 

She drove in a carriage, on the fourteenth 
day, four miles on the Wandsworth road ; 
admired most the sky and the fields, noticed 
the trees, and likewise the river Thames, as 
she crossed Vauxhall bridge. At this time 
it was bright sunshine, and she said some- 
thing dazzled her when she looked on the 
water. 

On the fifteenth day, being Sunday, she 
walked to a chapel at some distance, and 
now evidently saw more distiuct!y, but ap- 
peared more confused than when her sight 
was less perfect. The people passing on 
the pavement startled her; and once when 
a gentleman was going past her, who had a 
white waistcoat and a blue coat with yellow 
buttons, which the sunshine brought full in 
her view, she started so as to draw her bro- 
ther, who was walking with her, off the 
pavement. She distinguished the clergy- 
man moving his hands in the pulpit, and 

that he held something in them ; 
this was a white handkerchief. 

She went in a coach, on the sixteenth 
day, to pay a visit in a distant part of the 
town, and appeared much entertained with 
the bustle in the streets. On asking her 
how she saw on thet day? she answered, 


see great 
am very 


seventeeth day; and when her brother 
asked her how she was, she replied, ‘* I am 
well, and see better; but don’t tease me 
with too many questions, till I have learned 
a little better how to make use of my eye. 
All that I can say is, that I am sure, from 
what I do see, a great change has taken 
place, but I cannot deseribe what I feel.” 

Eighteen days after the last operation had 
been performed, I attempted to ascertain by 
a few experiments her precise notions of 
the colour, size, forms, position, motions, 
and distances of external objects. As she 
could only see with one eye, nothing could 
be ascertained respecting the question of 
double vision, She evidently saw the diste- 
rence of colours ; that is, she received aud 
was sensible of different impressions from 
different colours. When pieces of paper 
one and a half inch square, differently co- 
loured, were presented to her, she not only 
distinguished them at once from one ano- 
ther, but gave a decided preference to some 
colours, liking yellow most, and then pale 
pink. It may be here mentioned, that when 
desirous of examining an object, she had 
considerable difficulty in directing her eye 
to it, and finding out its position, moving 
her hand as well as her eye in various direc- 
tions, as a person when blind-folded, or in 

dark, gropes with his hands for what he 
wishes to touch. She also distinguished a 
large from a small object, when they were 
both held up before her for comparison. She 
said she saw different forms in various ob- 
jects which were shown to her. On asking 
what she meant by different forms, such as 
long, round, and square, and desiring her to 
draw with her finger these forms on her 
other hand, and then presenting to her eye 
the respective forms, she pointed to them 
exactly: she not only distinguished small 
from large objects, but knew what was 
meant by above aad below ; to prove which, 
a figure drawn with ink was placed before 
her eye, having one end broad, and the other 
narrow, and she saw the positions as they 
really were, and not inverted. She could 
also perceive motions ; for when a glass of 
water was placed on the table before her, 
on approaching her hand near it, it was 
moved quickly to a greater distance, upon 
which she immediately said, “‘ You move 
it; you take it away.” 

She seemed to have the greatest difficulty 
ia finding out the distance of any object ; 
for when an object was held close to her 
eye, she would search for it by stretching 
her hand far beyond its position, while on 
other occasions she groped close to her own 
face, for a thing far removed from her. 

She learned with facility the names of the 
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different colours, and two days after the co- | 
loured papers had been shown to her, on, 
coming intoa room, the colour of which was 
crimson, she obseryed that it was red. She 
also observed some pictures hanging on the 
red wall of the room in which she was sit- 


them, but not knowing what they represent- 
ed, and admiring the gilt frames. On the 
same day, she walked round the pond in the 
the centre of St. James’s-square, and was 
pleased with the glistening of the sun’s rays | 
on the water, as well as with the blue sky 
and green shrubs, the colours of which she 
named correctly. 

It may be here observed, that she had yet 
couieell by the use of her sight but very | 


light purple colour of which shé seemed 
highly gratified, as well as with her cap, 
which was ornamented with red ribbons. 
She had not yet acquired anything like an 
accurate knowledge of distance or of forms, 
and up to this period she continued to be 
very much confused with every object at 
which she looked. Neither was she yet 
able, without considerable difficulty and 
numerous fruitless trials, to direct her eye 
to an object; so that when she attempted to 
look at anything, she turned her head in 
various directions, until her eye caught the 
object of which it was in search. She still 
entertained, however, the same hope which 
she expressed soon after the cperation, that 
when she got home her knowledge of ex- 


little knowledge of any forms, and was un-} ternal things would be more accurate and 

able to apply the information gained by this intelligible, and that when she came to look 

new sense, and to compare it with whatshe|at those objects which had been so 

had been accustomed to acquire by her familiar to her touch, the confusion whie 

sense of touch. When, therefore, the ex-/the multiplicity of external objects now 

periment was made of giving her a silver) caused, would, in a great measure, subside. 
il case and a large key to examine with May 1826, 

1 hands, she discriminated and knew each 
distinctly ; but when they were placed on | 
the table, side by side, though she distin-— 
guished each with her eye, yet she could | 
not tell which was the pencil case and which 
was the key. 

Nothing farther occurred in the history | 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Tue Lancer of the 17th ult. con- 
twenty-fifth day after the operation. On tains some remarks on the proceedings which 
that day she drove in a carriage for an hour took place at the late Anniversary Dinner 
in the Regent's Park, and, on her way there, of the gentlemen educated at Guy's Hos- 


of this lady’s case worthy of notice, till the | 


seemed more amused than usual, and asked | 
more questions about the objects surround- | 
ing her, such as, ‘* What is that?” it is a) 
soldier, she was answered; “ and that, | 
see! see!’’ these were candles of various! 
colours, at a tallow chandler'’s window. 
“ Who is that, that has passed us just 
now?” it wasa on horseback : “ but 
what is that on the pavement, red?” it was 
some ladies who wore red shawls. On 
going into the Park, she was asked what 
she saw particularly, or if she could guess 
whatany of the objects were. ‘ Oh yes,” 
she replied, ‘* there is the sky, that is the 
grass ; yonder is water, and two white 
things ; which were two swans. On com- 
ing home along Piceadilly, the jewellers’ 
shops seemed to surprise her much, and 
her expressions made those around her 
laugh heartily. 

From this period, till the time of her 
leaving London on the 3ist of March, being 
forty-two days after the operation, she con- 
tinued almost daily to gain more informa- 
tioa of the visible world, but she had yet 
much to learn, She had acquired a pretty 
accurate netion of colours, and their differ- 
ent shades and names ; and when she came 
to pay me a farewell visit, she then wore a 
gown, the first of her own choice, with the | 


pital, and the conduct which I thought pro- 
per to pursue on that occasion is therein 
strongly censured. But as it is stated that 
your account of the circumstances was only 
obtained ‘‘ through indirect channels,” the 


| whole affair was, | believe, entirely misre- 


presented, and therefore | trust you will 
give insertion to the following brief state- 
ment of facts :— 

Several toasts had been drunk, when the 
Chairman (Dr. Bright) announced the 
** Royal College of Surgeons.” Upon this 
I rose from my seat and respectfully in- 

uired—I repeat, respectfully inquired, whe- 
ther it was intended to toast the Council of 
the College of Surgeons erclusively ; or whe- 
ther it was to be understood as drinking the 
healths of the members at large? The 
phrase ‘‘ Royal College of Surgeons” was, 
to me, so equivocal, that I really did not 
comprehend its meaning. 1 could scarcely 
conceive that the Council of the College of 
Surgeons, exclusively, would be toasted in 
an assembly consisting, for the most pert, 
of its degraded and insulted members, and 
therefore it was with a desire of obteining 
information that I proposed the question. 
I have yet to learn that I was out of order 
in ing the question, as it was uttered 
without a single offensive remark. But no 
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DR. THOMSON 


porate body, and he then proceeded 
ptiety of giving the toast. i 


by mere} t a plain question, 
indulging ony Neither 
was it my intention to make any further 
observations, for | had purposed, on receiv- 
ing a reply from the Chairman as to the 
Council being the subject of the toast, that 
I would sit down and invert my glass, or 
that I would otherwise leave the room, be- 
cause | would not, nor will not, join in any 
mark of respect towards a body of men for 
whom, in their corporate capacity, I enter- 
tain the possible feeling of contempt. 
The Chairman had concluded his remarks 
(to which, as I was bound in common polite- 
ness, I stood up for the purpose of listen- 
ing) and I was about to resume my seat, 
when I was assailed with the same discord- 
ant yells that had been made on my propos- 
ing the question. It was at this period that 
& somewhat angry observation escaped me ; 
I said that I had listened with submission 
to the Chair, but that ‘1 was not to be 
put down by the bawlings of some two or 
three toad-eaters.” I am free to confess 
that I was annoyed, and uttered this ex- 
pression in anger, but it is one for which I 
am by no means sorry at having used, for 
I knew my men, and it was an epithet well 
deserved and well applied. 

At this period I left the room of my own 
accord ; what occurred subsequently | know 
not. I may remark, Sir, in conclusion, that 
in attending this dinner and proposing the 
question to the Chairman, | was actuated by 


no other feeling than that arising from a 
sense of duty. 1 have ever received from 
the Surgeons of Guy’s Hospital the most 
marked attention, and I feel indebted to} 
them for the many opportunities which they 
have afforded me of effectually pursuing my 
clinical studies, and I should gladly have | 
seen them enlisted in that cause which, 
being founded on truth and justice, must 
ultimately prevail, when each man will stand 
or fall on his own merits or demerits. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


James Lampert. 
Walworth, March 4th. 


HYDROCYANIC ACID IN DYSPEPSIA, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

S1n,—If it be true it is the duty of 
every man to endeavour that thi 
be added by his own ind 
ditary te of knowledge and happi- 
ness ;” itis equally , * that no man, who 
is conscious of 
however small the r, willi 
opinions favourable to himself.” It is this 
natural feeling which induces me to trouble 

‘ou with a few remarks on some e i 
in a letter from Dr. Elliotson, 
published in Number 182 of Tue Lancer. 
On the general matter of that letter, I should 
have been silent ; for I have no desire to 
break a lance in the field of controversy 
with Dr. Elliotson, or with any other of my 
professional brethren ; but it is not easy for 
an individual, however peaceable, to remain 
passive on reading in a journal of such ex- 
tensive circulation as Tur Lancer, such a 
sentence as the following : ‘‘ I did not notice 
Dr. Thomson’s call, because his claim was 
perfectly ludicrous.” In reply to this as- 
persion, I mean merely to present a plain 
statement of the facts upon which my claim 
is founded. At the time that claim was set 
up, | was as ignorant as Dr. Elliotson that 
Sprengel, Hufeland, Haller, and others, had 
prescribed hydrocyanic acid as a remedy in 
dyspepsia. ‘ 

In Dr. Elliotson’s work on the rm’ 
the Hydrocyanic (or Prussic) Acid in A 
tions of the Stomach, which a 
1820, the author acknowledges that he did 
not employ the Prussic acid, until after he 
had read Dr. Granville’s Treatise on the ia- 
ternal use of the Hydrocyanic Acid; and 
he quotes from that work, a case which had 
suggested to me the idea of prescribing the 
hydrocyanic acid in affections of the sto- 
mach. Although I might have conceived 
that Dr. Etliotson had not given the import- 
ance to my observation on the effect of the 
acid in that case, which it merits, yet I should 
not have blamed him on this account ; but, 
in noticing the case, to use his own lan- 
guage, as an instance of ‘‘ a heat of the 
tongue cured by the acid,” he suppressed 
the following reasoning upon the modus 
operandi of the remedy, which accompanied 
the case: “ As the state of the stomach 
affects the tongue by sympathy, perhaps the 
unexpected effect of the acid in this instance, 
may be ascribed to its relieving the morbid 
irritability of the surface of the stomach, 
thereby enabling the juices of the organ to 
be more slowly secreted, and of a more 
healthy character. We know thatopium, and 


some other narcctics, produce temporary re- 
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sooner had I put the question, and indeed 
I had not concluded it, when “ a most dis- e 
graceful scene of riot and confusion” was | As 
created by some two or three, who, I should adie ‘ 
almost be inclined to suppose, were. ‘‘ hired 
to bawl” on the oceasion. So exceedingly 
obstreporous were these gentlemen in their J 
vociferations, that a considerable time ‘ 
elapsed before the Chairman could com- 
; mand silence ; this being at length obtained, ‘ 
y he observed, that the toast certainly did ? 
refer to the College of Surgeons, as a cor- F 
le 
was perfectly unnecessary, because I had r 
; offered no objections, and, as I before re- 1 
1 
‘ 
1 
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lief in arising fom acids 3 but, | still problematical, they were not mentioned 


after their e 


is over, the morbid irrita-|in that communication.. I have since had 


bility of the organ not only returns, but is} many opportunities of verifying the powers 
pas if, therefore, the Prussic acid|of the acid in relieving those affections of 
more permanent, and an equally |the stomach in which alkalies and bitters 

ficial effect, its importance as an ad-| are usually prescribed ; and, from its effect, 


junct to tonics in the treatment of dyspeptic 
affections, must be obvious.” * 

Now, Sir, the case which led me to ob- 
serve the influence of bydrocyanic acid in 


I am now inclined to ascribe the benefit 
whith sometimes follows the use of alkaline 
remedies in these complaints, rather to the 
well-known power they possess in diminish- 
ing morbid irritability, when applied to se- 


h, and the 
relieving affections of the stomach, an ereting surfaces, ‘ thereby enabling the 


above explanation of the mode in which al 


uices of the organ to be more slowly se- 


conceive 1 benefit, blished 

character,” to their chemical 

and, as I have already stated, were read by 


the acid in stomach complaints. If accident 


directed my attention to the value of hydro- 
eyanic 


in dyspepsia. 


“<I think it un to detail more 


toe sci€N-| than one of the cases of this kind in which 
n; -imcommon have given the acid, as the practice was 
eandour, be admitted, that Dr. Elliotson nearly the same in all, with the exception 


must have seen my explan 


ation when he| orene employment of purgatives being more 


read the ease ; and that I must have taught | requisite in some of them than in others. 


him to prescribe the remedy on scientific 


I may, however, here mention, that in the 


principles, supposing that he was satisfied | case of Mr. R.——, the d tic s 

with my theory. Dr. Elliotson, however, | toms, marked by the heat Siena os 
not only avoids acknowledging his acquaint | hoo, azain relieved, as rapidly as they were 
ance with my theory, but assumes it as a) 4+ firse, by a repetition of the acid; and I 
fact, that I was so stupid as to neglect the! am now administering it, with equal suc- 
advantages in treating dyspeptic complaints | 145, to a lady upwards of eighty years of 
which my own observations were calculated age, for the removal of cardialgia, conse- 


to pointout. Thus, in his letter to Tne 


quent to a violent pneumonic attack, from 


which she has just recovered, in which the 
sion 
Thomson himself, that neither he, nor Dr. wal - ae has proved a very distressing 


Granville, nor any other person, had follow- 
ed it up and published a single case of dys- 
pepsia trea 


Having made these statements, I leave 


with the acid, at the time that | those who feel any interest in the question, 


his work appeared.” The only true asser-| 14 decide whether my pretensions deserve 


tion contained in this sentence, is that re-| the epithet “ ludicrous,” as applied to them 


specting the non-publication of cases. Dr. 
Elliotson could not be ignorant that, in the 
same year (1820,) in which his book ap- 
a second edition of Dr. Granville’s 
treatise was published, containing the two 
following paragraphs of a letter addressed by 


me to Dr. Granville. 


by Dr. Elliotson. The claim of having first 
prescribed the hydrocyanic acid in dyspeptic 
diseases, | concede to Sprengel, and to va- 
rious other continental physicians; and I 
have no wish to rob Dr. Elliotson of the 
merit of being the first who employed the 
remedy “‘ intentionally ;” since it is impos- 
sible that he could have done otherwise, 


“ In the remarks on the fourth case, re- after having read, as he has admitted, my 


lated in my former letter, you will perceive 
I was led incidentally to believe, that the 
hydrocyanic acid might be employed with 


remarks in the first edition of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s Treatise, prior to his employment of 
prussic acid as a remedy in affections of the 


advantage in dys ia, and in other affec- 
tions the oaundhe connected with a stomach. 
morbid state of its secreted juices. At the 
riod of the publication of that letter, the 
wing case, and several others, were 
under treatment; but as the results were 


* « An Historical and Practical Treatise 
on the Internal use of the Hydrocyanic o~ 
sic) Acid, &e.; by A. B, Granville, M. D. 
ist Edit. London, 1819,” 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Axtnoxy Toop Tnomson, 


3, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
February 28, 1827. 
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EXCISION OF TEETH. 


ON A 
Pretended New Surgical Operation 
CALLED 
EXCISION OF TEETH. 


«* We cannot but feel surprised at the apathy 
which seems to have seized upon the den- 
tists of the metropolis, ia having overlooked 
the acknowledgments which they owe to 
Mr. Fay for his extraordinary and beneficial 
discoveries in their art. They are no longer, 
it seems, to be tooth-drawers, but tooth- 
cutters. The anxiety and dread with regard 
to tooth-breaking, altogether disappear, and 

ing remains but for them to clip away 
and pocket the guineas with confidence and 
nonchalance ; with the delightful feelinz, in 
addition, that the more they do, the more 
they shall hereafter have to do: the first 
ye on any mouth committed to their 
charge being merely intended to sow the 
seeds of a fourfold golden harvest. 

“ Seriously, however, it may be worth 
while to inquire as shortly as ible into 
the pretensions of Mr. Fay. They are, if 
we understand them aright—1. That he is 
the inventor of anew surgical operajion, 
which he calls excision of teeth ; and con- 
sequently that, 2dly, he has invented the in- 
struments for performing such excision ; 
Sdly, that roots of teeth which have been so 
excised, give no uneasiness, do not become 
diseased, and never require extraction ; and, 
4thly, that their stumps support the re- 
maining teeth, and preserve the form of the 
jaws. With regard to his assertion that ex- 
cision occasions no present pain nor subse- 
quent uneasiness, we cannot do better than 
appeal at once to Mr, Fuy’s patients themselves. 


be his claim to original invention, 
it really appears quite absurd that such 
claim should be set up, since it cannot fail 
to be well known to Mr. Fay himself that 


this identical operation has been practi 
by dentists for a long series of years, and is 
to this day had recourse to for the purpose 
of getting rid of the tops of decayed teeth, 
with a view chiefly to the insertion of pivots 
in the, cavities of the remdining fangs, in 
order to carry what is ca led pivoted teeth. 
The same process is likewise resorted to at 
times when the crown of a tooth is ragged, 
and the patients will not sabmit to the ope- 
ration of extraction. The mode of proceed 

ing is nevertheléss adopted as rarely as pos- 
sible by all dentists of the present day who 
conduct their practice on any thing like true 


cal principles, because extensive ex- 


perience has sufficiently demonstfated the 
injurious consequences resulting therefrom. 

In the second place, Mr. Fay asserts that 
his instruments-are original ; but we con- 
ceive, if it once be admitted that the opera- 
itself is not novel, it necessarily 
that the means of performing it must have 
been made use of before. In fact, instru- 
ments not at all differing in principle from 
Mr. Fay’s, now are, and long have spon in 
the possession of every practising dentist, 
although probably not so much resembling 
the tools of farriers as Mr. Fay’s grandes 
pinces tranchantes. If we ask Ewing, that 
worthy old veteran, and dentists’ best cutler, 
how long he has been in the habit of making 
these instruments for Waite, C ight, 
Nasmyth, Thomson, Dumergue,. ke. &c., 
although he might not perhaps find it con- 
venient to execute Mr. Fay’s orders, we 
shall come to a pretty fair conclusion as to 
that gentleman’s claims to original invention. 
Those who are anxious to acquire more mi- 
nute historical information on this matter, 
may look into any of the old Freneh authors ; 
or if these should not be readily at hand, they 
may examine Delabarre's twenty-third figure, 
at the end of his second volume, where they 
will find represented Mr. Fay’s pinces tran- 
chantes de divers , without any alteration 
on the part of 


*« We come now to the third assertion, viz. 
that the stumps of excised teeth occasion 
neither pain nor inconvenience—neither be- 
coming diseased nor requiring removal. It is 
scarcely credible that even Mr. Fay himself 
should have made such an assertion, dis- 
pom as it is by universal experience. 
ivery body knows the nature of the fistu- 
lous sore called a gum-boil ; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that if Mr. Fay should live 
long enough to see those patients who have 
submitted to his excise, r they have suf- 
fered from the vicissitudes of climate, the 
effects of disease, medicine, &c., he will, 
from the loss of custom, be compelled to abate 
his confidence. We can at any rate assert 
as 4 fact (for the truth of which we appeal 
to the experience of all respectable dentists) 


sed | that gum-boil, abscess, ulceration of the perios- 


teum, and absorption of the sockets, together 
with great pain, general constitutional derange- 
ment, irritation, and to crown all, the ultimate 
necessity for the eatraction of these fangs or 
stumps, are sooner or later the almost inevi- 
table results of ercising teeth, as well —s 
8 of every other description being 

the head. euch, indeed, 
are the distressing consequences of leaving 
stumps in the mouth, whether excised or 
not, that our best-informed dentists now 


practise but sparingly, and only in heal 
constitutions, the mode of replacing teth 


by means of a pivot, from an 
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“ Mr. Pay is made to talk of healthy roots. 
There, however, must certainly be an error 
in the report. We cannot believe any man 
to be so absurd as to apply the epithet 
healthy to substances dead, as every part of 
an organised body must be when its vessels 
are Mr. Fay also 
asserts, that cavity in the root is very 
often filled up with an osseous deposit ; but 
had he examined that matter carefully, he 
would have found it to be nothing more than 
tartar. It is undoubtedly hard enough to 
assume the appearance of bone, but affords 
no security whatever against the diseases to 
which these roots are liable. With respect 
to his strong point, viz. the advantages 
arising from his new surgical operation, we 
have already in brief disposed of the advan- 
tage of pivoting; and rogarding the keep- 
ing up the form of the jaw, and supporting 
the remaining teeth, we maintain the fact 
to be quite the reverse. It is very seldom 
that any one uses freely that part of the 
mouth in which stumps are left, and con- 
sequently he twists his jaws into a distort- 
ed shape. The irritation superinduced 
the presehee of bodies which mey justly 
be considered as extraneous, occasions a 
softening of the bone, and ultimately a much 
greater (indeed an unnatural) absorption of 
the sockets, than would otherwise take 
place. Even though the roots remain in a 
state of quiescence, they afford no support 
to the remaining teeth. In fact, they rather 
tend to undermine them by the irritation, 
callus, and fungus often produced around, 
of which circumstance any person may sa- 
tisfy himself by the bare inspection of the 
living or dead subject. A very simple con- 

i ion, however, will serve to convince 
every body ; for suppose the teeth to be a 
set of cones, such as the letters yyyy, 
supported by the contact of their inverted 
bases, it is evident that if the superior half 
of one of them be broken off, the remaining 
half can afford no support to the others , 
and it is also clear that there is nothing to 
prevent their falling into the space if their 
antagonists tend to force them into that po- 
sition. But the truth is, that Mr. Fay takes 
a very limited view of the beautiful process 
of nature, which is rather improperly called 
the absorption of the alveolar process. On ex- 
amining the state in which nature leaves the 
jaw, or part of a jaw, from which teeth have 

en extracted, after having finished the 
work, you will find that the term absorption, 
if taken to mean strictly the diminution of 
substance in a particular part, does really 
not take place, there being actually a new 
formation: the original alveolar process is 


ubsorbed, bat a beautiful ridge of bone is 


OF TEETH. 


substituted, except in cases where violence 
has been committed, or where nature has 
been disturbed in her work by the presence 
of bodies she wishes to get rid of, and is 
thus forced into what is termed diseased 
action. This diseased action is generally 
the consequence of dead roots. In faet, 
absorption may be said, literally speaking, - 
never to occur except in consequence of 
ulceration of the periosteum sockets, 
induced by the pressure of dead teeth, or 
remains of teeth. 


*« When, however, the teeth have been 
removed without much violence to the sur- 
rounding parts, and nature has been per- 
mitted to complete her work without inter- 
ruption, in her usual harmonious manner, 

‘ou will find that the ridge of new-form 
wo is on a level with the alveoli of the’ 
original or remaining teeth, possessing a 
harder consistence and a sharper edge. 


“ As the learned p'ysiologist, M. Serres, 
observes, ‘‘ 1] ‘reste beaucoup des choses a 
| faire sur les dents.” There are many very 
interesting subjects connected with the t 

touched upon in the notices in the daily 
prints, in a manner much calculated to de- 


by | ceive the public, and even such medical men 


as have attended but superficially to this 
department of practice. The fact is, that 
certain terms have got into general use in 
this department, as well as others of the 
surgical art, which are calculated only to 
mislead and bewilder ; and it is curious to 
observe their pernicious effects upon the 
progress of sound reason. 


“* We feel much tempted to dilate on many 
other points of this most interesting subject, 
but must now conclude, 


“« It is somewhat strange that the dentists 
of the metropolis should be dazzled by the 
brilliancy of two transatlantic luminaries at 
one time, and that both of them should be 
so indiscriminately lauded, although their 
principles of practice are diametrically op- 
posite—the one insisting on stumping” 
the public, and the other having written a 
huge volume on little else than the princi- 
ples of “‘ unstumping” them. We allude 
to Mr. ».oecker’s recent work on the Teeth 


“* It is really unfortunate that this branch 
of the healing arteshould never have excited 
the attention of any member of the London 
Medical Society sufficiently to enable him 
to contradict the unfounded assertions, and 
detect the glaring absurdities promulgated 
by Mr. Fay, at his exhibition in their hall 
on the 2d of October last.” 
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TABLE OF THERMOMETRICAL SCALES, 


CHEMISTRY. 


namely 


cary clean 
of their muskets, and h might 
be attached by a bit of small chain to the 


It frequently happens that when we have 
to vas of physiclogicel and other experi- 
ments performed upon the Continent 


The two fixed poiuts usually resorted 
thermometrical scale, are oe 
boiling and freezing points of water, whic 
degree of atmospheric 


ptes- 
sure always occur at the same temperature. 
This iy iu the scales of the 
Centigrade and of Reaumur ; in the former 
, | the intermediate part is divided into 100°, 
» | and in the latter only into-80°, 
Fahrenheit’s scale commences at 32° be- 
low the freezing point, and his boiling point 
is 212°. Now in order to arrive at the re- 
lative value of ony See these scales, 
the following rules serve us: 
Each degree of Fahrenheit is equal to 
of if therefore it be 
_| desired to know what .is the ivalent 
, | degree of Reaumur forany degree Fahren- 
heit, it will only be to multiply the 
number of Fahrenheit by 4, potas Hal 
9, the t will be the 
an allowance for the 32° of Fahrenheit be- 


To reduce the 

by 9 and by to Which 
9 

by ivided by 4, to 


: 
R. 80° x F, 


which being multiplied 

this number. being ty 9 

the equivalent number of the 

scale, she only nom- 


and so on for any intermediate degree. 
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requires to be mentioned, and 
t Pe parts of Europe the temperature is esti- 
according scales. The 
forthe part tae Conlgrede, whist 
Tur real to the use of Sir most part use 
z inferior degree of light that it gives when almost exclusively employ 
with that given by the_neked 
gi . This arises from two causes, 
the obstruction offered 
black wire of which the cuge, of 
. and the casual obstruction occasioned by th 
i adhesion of smoke to the inside of the cag 
when the lamp is not carefally trimm 
‘ tod of amut and dust om the outside of 
dimipish the obscuration occasione 
i by the Reterts, of 9 
’ elen’s, Lancashire, proposes that the wir 
yi should be kept bright and polished, b 
-. cleaning the cage every night with a so 
brush and the black powder, or smut whic 
occurs in all coal mines, especially in th 
: neighbourhood of faults ; this smut is a pul 
verulent non-bituminous coal, sufficient) 
hard to remove the rust from the surface o| 
the wire without materially wearing the wir 
itself. As the lamp is at present constructed 
: in whieh it. is placed, if the lamp is laid it) 1 O° of Re 
horinental ition, an ident which fre- | °¥ e 0? aumur. 
quently occuré, on account of the lamp| For example, 68° of Fahrenheit minus 
being rather top heavy. When this hap- | 32°, will be equal to 36°, which being 
pens, the gauze becomes smeared over with | multiplied by 4, afford 144, and this sum 
viscid oil, which causes the coal-dust float- | divided by 9, will give 16°, the equivalent 
number in the scale of Reaumur. 
the meshes of the gauze. " 

In Mr. Robert's lamp the overflow of o re 
is impossible, on account of the dome-shape| — 
cover which surrounds the wick; the dust, 
therefore, that settles on the gauze may be | 
dislodged by a mere tap of the finger, on| 

| §ths of adegree on the Centigrade scale ; 
| the comparison is therefore to be made as 
follows : 
handle of the lamp. This improvement of/ 
: Mr. Robert's, for which he has received the 
: silver Vulcan medal from the Socicty of 
1 Arts, is likely to prove of great advantage 
to that numerous body of men, the coal- 
miners.—Transactions of the “Suciety of Arts, 
: Feb. 1887. Sary to reverse the Tr methcd ; 
— C._ 100 900-45 180452 = 212 F. 
A Comparatie Table of the diferent Te | 
mometrical Scales. 
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SURGICAL REFORM. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, March 10, 1827. 


Tue speech of Lord Thurlow has made our 
worthy Council quake to the very marrow. 
They are really in a state of pitiable trem- 
bling, and we could out of mercy gladly 
desist from further attacking them, if our 
public duty, and the interests of science, 
did not imperiously demand a continuance 
of the conflict, until victory, complete vic- 
tory, shall crown our exertions. Over- 
whelmed with the infamy which their 
corporate tyranny has brought down upon 
them, they feel their disgraceful and perilous 
situation, but have not sufficient talent to 
make any movement that is in the slightest 
degree calculated to relieve them from their 
difficulties. The arguments of Lonp Tuvr- 
Low against the present Cuarrer are un- 
answerable, and his exposure of its gross 
injustice and impolicy most conclusive. 
Good heavens! upon what principle is it, 
that twenty-one persons, who elect each 
other, shall possess the property and 
execise unrestrained supervisal over the 
affairs of thousands of their professional 
brethren? It is really too monstrous to be 
tolerated ; and our surprise that any indi- 
vidual should have had the audacity to insult 
the ear of the throne with a prayer for such 
a power, is equalled only by the pity we 
must feel for the weakness of the King who 
could grant it. 

In one of our Numbers for May 1824, is 
the following passage: ‘‘ we are inclined to 
question the Lecawitry of the Cuarter, and 
we think it highly probable, that it will ulti- 
mately prove in point of Law, utterly futile and 
powerless ;”” we are still of the same opinion, 
but at this time it would not be prudent to 
state the grounds on which we have come 
to this conclusion ; this much, however, we 
may divulge, that we firmly believe there 
are many members of the late Corporation 
of Surgeons now living, through whos 

No. 184. 
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instrumentality the Cuanter could be set 
aside, and the present Council proved to be 
a setof vsurnrers. Something on this point, 
should it be necessary, may be attempted 
hereafter; meanwhile we must direct our 
attention to, and rely on the wisdom of 
Parliament. We should embrace every 
opportunity of making our grievances known 
to those members of the Legislature with 
whom we might happen to come in contact, 
and likewise explain to them the reasonable 
nature of the method we seek to adopt for 
their removal and prevention. The notices 
and discussions which have appeared in the 
newspapers, both metropolitan and provin- 
cial, have been most serviceable to our cause ; 
these have not only been diffuse, but fre- 
quently repeated. Within the last fort- 
night, the College has received a precious 
exposure in the journals of the North. On 
Tuesday the 20th ult., a numerous meeting 
of the members of the College was held in 
the Court House at Leeps; it was not 
only attended by the surgeons of that popu- 
lous town, but by those of the neighbouring 
country. The resolutions in favour of the 
prayer of the London Petition, and denounc- 
ing the conduct of the Council, all passed 
nem.con. Not a single voice was raised on 
behalf of the College ; not asyllable was 
heard in extenuation of the ‘ Regulations’’ 
of the “ Ruling Powers ;” nor in vindica- 
tion of the Cuarrer. In fact, so honourble, 
80 just, so praiseworthy, does orrosiTioNn 
to the College appear to the surgeons of 
Leeps and its vicinity, that some of them 
are now waging a literary warfare, with a 
view to establish who were the first to dis- 
play it; and some of the sexrors, although 
heartily hating the tyranny of the “‘ Ruling 
Powers,” were so nettled because they had 
no share in convening the meeting, would not 
attend at all. Oh! fie, fie! Mr. Cuonriey, 
from a man of your intelligence and inde- 
pendent mind, we expected better things. 
Such a display of contemptible vanity as we 
perceive in these proceedings, ill becomes the 
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votaries of science. Mr. Corsgtxis, in the 
course of his speech, stated, that when he 
was examined at the College, the first ques- 
tion put to him was, “ Whose lectures haye 
you attended?"’ he replied, ‘I studied 
anatomy under Mr. Graincer.” The Ex- 
aminer rejoined, ‘“‘ That is a d——d lie ;”” 
and continued the same conduct throughout. 
We thank Mr, Corsets for introducing 
our friend Pluto to the people of the North. 

It was moved that Jonw Marsnatt, Esq. 
be requested to present the Leeds Petition— 
and that Lonp Mitton, R. F. Witson, Esq., 
and the Hon. Wu. Duncomse would give it 


their support. 


We perceive by the newspapers, that the 
Lectures are to be commenced at the Col- 
lege, on Tuesday next ; the following is the 
advertisement which contains this informa- 
tion: 


** Royal College of in London. 
—Notice——The Ensuing Course of Lec- 
tures will be commenced on Tuesday, the 
13th instant, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and will be continued on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, at the same hour, until 


completed. Betrovr, Sec.” 


Now to whom is this addressed? To no 
other than the members of the College ; and 
such is the manner in which they are ac- 
costed by Edmund Belfour, Sec., their own 
servant, but who is under the command 
the Councit. What could have been more 
simple, easy, or proper than— 

Gentlemen,—I am directed to inform you, 
&e. &e.? no, this would have been too 
respectful from a servant to his master, at 
least it would have been too mach respect 
for the Counci] to have shown the great 
body of the Members, hence they say; 
Here! orice! you contemptible 
wretches !—the lectures are to be delivered, | 
and as a mark of our great condescension, | 
you may once more pollute the College and 
come to hear them ; if not, youmay stay away 
and be ————.”” This is the language these 
insignificant coxcombs would employ to- 


OF SURGEONS. 

wards us if they dared, whieh im truth is 
only in unison with the feeling that dictated 
the above insulting norice ! 

There is a circumstance that we have 
often observed in the theatre of the College, 
which has been particularly painful to us, 
and never more so than when we had the 
misery to hear the 
TION ; we allude to the indecent distinction 
invariab'y conferred on the London Hospital 
Surgeuns, these gentlemen being always per- 


mitted to enter the theatre at a different door 


from the General Practitioner, and to occupy 
seats in the first division, with the President 
and visitors ; thus constantly separated from 
Members generally, by an invidious and dis- 
gusting partition. Hence it frequently hap- 
pens, that young men, net many removes 
from ‘ beardless boys,” are comfortably 
seated on benches not half occupied, whilst 
many of the aged and venerable Members 
have their “ grey locks” insulted, im being 
directed to seats which they are unable to 
reach, im consequence of their infirmities. 
This is a most scandalous practice, and re- 
quires immediate abolition. We are not 90 
unreasonable as to desire that all distinc- 
tions should be laid aside, far from it: we 
willingly concede the seats in the first divi- 
sion to the Orricers of the Co.uece, to 
the Vistrors, and to the present and past 
Prorsssors, as Messrs, Bert and Greey, 
and Messrs. Lawrence and Bropiz. But 
we do protest most strenuously against be- 
stowing marks of honour and distinction on 
Hospital Surgeons, to which they have no 
more just claim, than the senseless boards 
they encumber ; and if they presume again 
to occupy those seats, we hope that their 
brother Members will on Tuesday next 
give them a lesson that shall improve their 
taste, and make them recollect it is said in 
holy writ, “ He that exalteth bimself shall 
be abased.” 


Jouvsox says he never wrote 
Merede Glace.” 
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- EXCISION OF THE TEETH. 


Ar page 734, will be found an article 
on “ Excision of the Teeth,” “ Mr. Fay’s 
Foreeps,” ‘“ Mr. Fay’s Stumps,” and, in- 
deed, on “ Mr. Fay” himself. The MS. of 
thi® exquisite production was sent to us some 
months back, with a request, that if ‘‘ dis- 
approved,” it should be returned to our 
office ; we did “ disapprove,”’ and returned 
it accordingly. Afterwards it was printed, 
we do not say pablished, in “‘ Anderson’s 
Quarterly Journal of British and Foreign 
Medicine,” now defunct, (and really, con- 
sidering the Mevico-Fupsrco trash still 
afloat, it merited a more protracted ex- 
istance,) it has been circulated in the form 
of a “‘ Tract on Dental Surgery,” and we 
believe has been stitched up with the 
magazines. Had itnot been thus distributed, 
we should have again declined its insertion, 
and we only give it a place now, that we 
may answer its arguments, and expose its 
cut-throat malignity. A paper of this de- 
scription, insidiously and silently promul- 
gated amongst medical practitioners, and 
private families, might be productive of great 
injury to the individual against whom, in re- 
ality, it is directed, and we feel particularly 
indebted to our esteemed correspondent for 
having called our attention to the subject, 
and thus given us an opportunity of pro- 
tecting Mr. Fay as far as we are capable 
from the assassin-like attack of his slander- 
ous foe. 

With regard to this writer's two first 
propositions, it is only necessary to state, 
that the Society of Arts during its last 
session, presented Mr. Fay with the large 
Sirver Mepat, in consequence of what 
were supposed to be the excellence and 
originality of his instruments ; and that be- 
fore that honour was conferred, all the 
most eminent dentists of the metropolis, and 
sew’ very eminent surgeons, attended at 
the Society, examined those instruments, 
and had no facts to offer against either 
their excellence or originality, although 
some of them were mostindustrious in their 
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opposition, and displayed considerable in- 
genuity. Of the of the 
struments, thetéfore, itis not necessary to 
another word. At the Society. it was 
also acknowledged, that “‘ ercision,” as per- 
formed with Mr. Fay's forceps, was as much 
a novelty as the instrument. The third and 
fourth propositions which the writer fathers 
on Mr. Fay, being mere bastards of his 
own fabrication, we shall not further notice 
them ; to avoid all quibbling, however, and 
with a view to expose the effrontery of this 
writer, we will extract a passage from Mr. 
Fay’s paper, published in the last volume of 
the Society’s Transactions; when speaking of 
excision, he says, “I recommend it as a 
most valuable substitute for extraction of 
the teeth in the majority of cases of caries, 
but by no meaus to supersede it altogether, as 
there are and must ever be cases requiring the 
ENTIRE EXTRACTION of the teeth.” Enough 
on this point. 

The writer next affects to sneer at Mr, 
Fay, because he speaks of neALTHY RooTS 
being left after ‘‘ excision,’’ and of their 
supporting the adjoining teeth ; he says, ‘‘ We 
cannot believe any man to be so absurd as 
to apply the epithet healthy to substances 
dead, as every part of an organised body 
must be, when its vessels are completely 
destroyed.” Certes, Mr. Sapient! But does 
the removal of the crown of a tooth destroy 
the vitality of its roots? Do the vessels enter 
the crown first, and then pass on to the roots, 
or do they enter at the roots first? Does 
the amputation of a foot destroy vitality in 
the leg, or amputation of the hand that of 
the arm? If the first supply of blood were 
through the toes and fingers, such conse- 
quences might occur ; but as the first influx 
of blood meanders along the partsewhich are 
left, so do they live; and as the fangs of 
teeth first receive all the vessels, so do they 
live, when not destroyed by disease, after 
the crowns are removed. In another place, 
this consistent writer speaks of the pain 
often experienced in these dead stamps ; and 
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he stoutly contends, that the rots, when left, 
afford no support to the adjoining teeth ; he 
says, ‘‘ Suppose the teeth to be a set of 
cones, such as the letters yy yy, supported 
by the contact of their inverted bases, it is 
evident, that if the superior half of one of 
them be broken off, the remaining half can 
afford no support to the others.’ But what 
becomes of this hypothesis, when we daily, 
nay, hourly, see persons in whom the crowns 
of the teeth neither are, nor ever were, in 
contact, yet are healthy, upright, and firm ? 
Again, in children, how seldom is it that 
their incisores are in contact, and yet, are 
they not firmly fixed? The truth is, that the 
Fangs of the teeth, and the alveolar processes, 
may be compared to two sets of cones, with re- 
versed bases, and that any healthy portion, 
whether fang or alveolar process, tends to 
maintain the natural position of the parts. 
The writer tells us, that after teeth have 
been extracted, “a ridge of bone is formed 
on a level with the alveoli of the original.” 
Nothing can be more false, as every Mu- 
seum in this town will furnish ample proof; 
and so far from the remaining teeth receiv- 
ing support from this ridge of bone, it isa 
notorious fact, that after a tooth has been 
removed a few years, the adjoining ones ap- 
proximate so as to be nearly, or quite, in 
contact. One extract more, and we have 
done : “ Although Ewing might not, per- 
haps, find it conventent to execute Mr. 
Fay's orders:” the inuendo contained in 
this sentence cannot be misunderstood, and 
a thing of greater baseness we never beheld. 
To write thus of an unprotected stranger, of 
a foreigner who has come amongst us, and 
publicly exhibited the fruits of his talents ! 
Had Mr. Fay brought with him “ peculiar 
forceps which he could not expose,” and had 
he professed to “‘ extract” or excise teeth 
by methods peculiar to himself, like some 
other dentists in this town, we should have 
despised as much as we now respect him, 
He came with no “ secret operation,” but, on 
the contrary, exhibited his instruments and 


mode of operating to the surgeons and pu- 
pils of the Westminster Hospital, to the 
surgeons and pupils of Guy’s, to the mem- 
bers of the Westminster and London Medi- 
cal Societies, and finally, before the Sogiety 
of Arts. This is not the conduct of a quack, 
of an unprincipled empiric ; but, on the 
contrary, the open and frank behaviour of 
an honest man, who feels sufficient security 
in the utility and integrity of his principles. 


Iw our last Number, (page 709,) we in- 


+serted an extract from the letter of a cor- 


respondent, containing some very severe 
animadversions on the treatment expe- 
rienced by the out-patients of St. Tuomas's 
Hosprtat ; he added, however, that “in the 
medical department, some exception might be 
made ;” we are happy to find that this 
“* some exception,” in the medical depart- 
ment, is too qualified an expression, as we 
have the authority of Dr. Roors, the assis- 
tant physician, for stating, that he is not 
placed under the slightest restraimt in pre- 
scribing for the out-patients, who frequently 
amount from eighty to one hundred in a day, 
and for some of whom on particular occa 
sions Dr. Roots has ordered upwards of a 
hundred leeches, which have been supplied 
without murmur or hesitation. Our corres 
pondent had not the most distant intention 
of imputing neglect to Dr. Roots, who, from 
the zeal and ability he invariably displays ia 
the discharge of his important duties, iss 
blessing to the poor sufferers of the Hopital. 


Ar the St. Thomas's Dinner, held last 
week, so “ huge and deep” was the dark- 
ness occasioned by the presence of the 
Grear Suroicat Ecuirse, that eightea 
additional chandeliers were suspendet. 
Travers inquired particularly 
Sultana Raisins. 
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Tt is said, that Mr. Secrerary Canwivo, 
on being asked to attend the Annual Prosing 
with which the Cottece of Paystcians 
regales its friends, and by which an attempt 
is made to bring us back to the pure ages of 
scholastic nonsense, answered, “‘ So, Sir, 
you uave discovered thet the College has 
got the climacteric disease. I shall attend 
when she requires a purging ; but the task 
of invigorating her may better be intrusted 
to your hands, though, I fear you have a 
bed case.” 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
February 20th, 1827. 
Sirx,—I am desired toinform you, that in 
consequence of a correspondence which has 
taken place between the President of the 
College of Physicians and the President of 


the College of Surgeons, the Board of Cu- 
rators have adopted the following Resolu- 
tion :— 


«« That the Licentiates of the College of 
Physicians shall hereafter be admitted to 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
upon all days of public exhibition, without 
further ceremony than that of inscribing 
their names in the Visitors’ Book.” 

lam, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
Wa. Macmicnakt, 
Registrar. 


By order of the Royal College of Physicians. 


This letter is only gratifying, as a symp- 
tom of the salutary terror which the past 
discussions, and the anticipation of future 
castizgation, have imprinted on the minds of 
the indolent drones of our learned bodies. It 
is evident that the extra professional cura- 
tors have felt the gross impropriety and ab- 
surdity of the invasion attempted to be made 
by the fellows of the College of Physicians, 
on the rights of their equally meritorious 
brethren, and we trust they will go on and 
feel that the same privilege ought to be ex- 
tended to every member of the medical pro- 
fession, especially to that very numerous 
body of well informed and industrious prac- 


titioners to whom the public is hourly more 
indebted, than to the idle dolts of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in twelve months. It is 
said that a feeling exists among the Fellows 
of the College, of the absolute necessity of 
their doing something to redeem their cha- 
racter with the public. If they are at last 
become sensible of the altered circumstances 
of the times in which we live, we are glad of 
it, though it would have afforded us more 
pleasure to see their endeavours at a reform 
in the profession proceed from a purer 
source. We cannot, however, look upon 
the above letter as a very pure specimen of 
this spirit. We should be glad to see a 
good reason assigned for the licentiates of 
the College of Physicians being admitted as 
visitors. Why do they not,—why does not 
every person, practising physic in any of its 
branches (we do not even except the apothe- 
cary), walk into this national Museum by 
right, by an equal right with those presump- 
tuous persons who live within the sainted 
pale of the College? This Museum was 
bought with the public money, was given 
for a public and useful purpose, and the ob- 
ject of the legislature has been frustrated, 
we have no hesitation in saying, by a base 
and paltry trick on the part of the two Col- 
leges. The President of the College of Phy- 
sicians caused the words “‘ ellows of the 
College” to be inserted in the Treasury Mi- 
nute, well knowing that the persons to 
whom he addressed himself, believed every 
physician in London to be what he ought to 
be, a fellow of the College. The worthies 
of the College of Surgeons have gone a 
step further in chicanery, and have wholly 
excluded every member of the College, ex- 
cept the few of the craft, from the advan- 
tages intended for them by the munificent 
donation of the Parliament of the country. 

It would be well, however, for the licen- 
tiates of the College to pause a little, ere 
they avail themselves of the privilege thus 
doled out to them. Let them reflect, and 
they will easily perceive that this measure 
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is not adopted without a party motive. The 
fellows of the College have felt the public 
opinion too strong for them, and see that if 
they do not bend they must break. They 
are willing, however, to make an insidious 
attempt to rivet the chains of the licen- 
tiates still faster than before. In the in- 
stances in which the just claims of the licen- 
tiates to be admitted into the College have 
been subjects of litigation, the answer of the 
Court of King’s Bench bas been, that the 
licentiates, by signing their names to the 
laws of the College, admitted their justice, 
and cannot, therefore, be allowed to found a 
plea in court on their oppressive nature. 
They may depend upon it, that the same 
use will be made of their signatures in the 
Visitors’ Book, when the petition of a 
wronged profession is discussed in the two 
houses of parliament. Their having ac- 
cepted of this insolent proposal, in which 
“that which may and must eventually be ex- 
torted as a right, is miserably offered asa 
boon, will be construed by the enemies of 
science into a tacit confession, that enough 
has been done. 

If anything were wanting to urge the 
persons to whom this letter is addressed, to 
refrain from inserting their names in the 
Visitors’ Book of the College of Surgeons, 
itis supplied by the terms of the resolution, 
at once insolent and crouching. We call 
- their attention, in a particular manner, to 
the words ‘‘ without further ceremony,” evi- 
dently meant to conciliate and soften down 
the just indignaticn of the profession at 
what has already taken place, and to blind 
them as to what is still withheld. We trust 
the licentiates will, at last, show some bold 
conduct, and cast off the supine and timid 
spirit which has hitherto disgraced them. 
Let them be true to themselves, and they 
will have no occasion to complain of want of 
sympathy on the part of the public. Let 
them insist on a parity of rights, on the 
right of using a public museum without 


of introducing whom they will, and on every 
other privilege possessed by others. 

It is difficult to divine on what pretext 
such measures as these, which have been 
adopted to ruin this Museum and destroy 
its utility, can possibly be defended. The 
intention, if not the literal meaning of the 
Parliamentary grant, evidently was that the 
magnificient collection it contains should be 
placed in the College of Surgeons for the 
benefit of the whole medical world, and the 
encouragement of the stu¢y of anatomy. 
But by whom has the exclusive benefit of 


it been usurped? By the fellows of theCol- - 


lege of Physicians, men for the greater part 
ignorant of every branch of anatomy, and 
by a few surgeons either disabled by age or 
precluded by business from making any use 
ofit. There might even be some excuse found 
for them if they did use it, but we much 
question whether the visits of all of them 
put together since the foundation of the 
Museum, average one per week. They 
have not hesitated to sacrifice the whole of 
their profession, the interests of science, 
truth, justice, and honour, to obtain a paltry, 
and as it now appears, a disgraceful dis- 
tinction for themselves, 


MAN-MIDWIFERY. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—Not having had a sight of Sir An- 
thony Carlisle’s Letter, published in The 
Times newspaper, containing his very learned 
and liberal views of the present state of ob- 
stetric practice in this country, I had no op- 
portunity of judging of its merits but from 
report, until it appeared in the pages of your 
Journal. Had this notorious letter, (for no- 
torious it has become,) been dictated by a 
cool and dispassionate faith in the powers 
of Nature fulfilling her object in the partu- 
rient process, it would have been a pleasing, 
instead of a painful task, for any physiologi- 
cal reasoner to have entered the controversial 
field, and to have taken up the gauntlet 
which he has so wantonly thrown down. 
Manifest as it must be, that the whole tenor 


being questioacd by any one, on the power 


of his observations is marked by 9 total 
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want of of his subject, and that| assisted by male practitioners. Now, Sir, 
his is that of intemperate censure |if the functions of parturition were never 
and invective a respectable class of| opposed by physiolgical difficulties, nor the 
practitioners ; it would, perhaps, be more | system of the female affected by disease, 


compatible with professional respectability,| midwifery would never have existed as a 
to allow the letter to pass unnoticed, i-| science ; but it is these difficulties, and this 


parti 
cularly as the indignity which it offers to/ aberration from healthy structure, which 
every honest and conscientious man practis-|declare the necessity of midwifery as a 


comment. 


3 to require | science ; and I would appeal to all unpre- 
et, Sir, I cannot help volun- | judiced practitioners, whether such do not 


teering a few brief remarks, and although | impede the progress of labour oftener than 
to them by wounded feelings, which | once in “a thousand cases!’ The regis- 


I, in common with my brother practitioners, 
must experience upon 


endeavour to avoid that rock of scurrility, | gratuitous assertion. 


f every lying-in institution in the king- 


tero 
the occasion, I will ldo will be a sufficient contradiction to this 


Again, I would ap- 


which would have wrecked the bark of the | peal to any man competent to a faithful dis- 
adventurer, even had it not been assailed charge of his professional duties, whether 
with the thousand adverse winds which | circumstances as unforeseen as alarming, do 


now blow on it from every part of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Letter sets out with a preliminary 
observation upon the condition and manage- 
ment of our national institutions, but soon 
diverges into the subject of an intended 
society for the licensing of men to practise 
the obstetric art ; at the same time caution- 
ing Mr. Peel (to whom the said Letter is 
addressed) and the public, of the probability | 
that vice and avarice may have some share in 
this professional movement; as if the cir- 
eumstance had been familiar to the author, 
that these two heinous sins had already 
found their way into the medical establish- 
ment of this country! As a Member of the 
Society alluded to, denominated ‘‘ The Ob- 
stetrie Society,” it would be an act of in- 
justice to myself, and to the members gene- 
rally, (amongst whom are to be found men 
of talent, honour, and integrity,) if I omit- 
ted to state that its leading object is to pe- 
tition Parliament, that the practice of mid- 
wifery may be subject to the same restric- 
tions as the other branches of medical 
science, the necessity of which appears to 
be almost universally admitted ; and unless 
I labour under some misconception or igno- 
rance, such intention was never for a mo- 
ment entertained by the Society, as that of 


aplying to the legislature for a separate 


The author of the letter, to whom the 
— is indebted for many ingenious 

ypotheses, has certainly again contributed 
to the promulgation of a very important dis- 
covery, that parturition is a natural ! 
as if the whole world were ignorant of the 
fact ; and insinuates, that because the late 
Queen Charlotte passed through the period 
of chikl-birth with comparative ease and 
safety, assisted only by “good Mrs. Draper,” 
the Princess Charlotte, under the same ma- 
nagement, would have been now alive to 
— espoused the cause of the worthy 

night! he, therefore, we suggests 


not commonly arise, which, if not instanta- 
neously controlled, prove destructive to the 
patient; and I would ask, whether there 
is a woman to be found possessed of suffi- 
cient nerve and capability to carry into 
effect those means upon which the safety of 
the patient so frequently depends ? 

A strict knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the parts, both in a healthy 
and morbid state, concerned in the process 
of parturition, is equally necessary for the 
operative practitioner in midwifery, as ge- 
neral anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge is for an operative surgeon, from the 
acquirement of which, women are in a great 
measure precluded ; besides, a woman, un- 
fitted by nature, as she is, from scientific 
mechanical employment, can never possibly 
use obstetric instruments with advantage or 
precision, had she presumption cncngh 
undertake their management. And I do 
maintain, that when difficulties, whether 
mechanical or otherwise, do present them- 
selves, that practitioner will be able to ren- 
der the most effectual assistance, who is 
most familiar with parturition in all its va- 
rieties, by attending upon all cases indis- 
criminately. 

I most humbly suggest, if the lives of his 
Majesty's female subjects are to be in- 
trusted to the care of nurses and midwives, 
and I think I shall be supported by every 
person interested in the welfare of the sex, 
that a legislative enactment should be made 
to compel them to study anatomy, whieh, 
in truth, is the only solid basis of all medical 
acquirement; that the author of the letter 
shall be ‘ recognised” as demonstrator to 
the “ female practitioners,” in conside- 
ration of his peculiarly delicate feelings 
towards the sex in general, and by which 
he will enjoy opportunities of urging his 
recommendation, “‘ that the judgment of 
modest women be copiously awakened.” 
Again, Sir, to be more serious, if it should 


the operative part of midwifery, it 


that parturient women no longer be 


— that a female is capable of going 
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will be obvious, or at least a fair 


tion, that she ought also to be com t to 


the various operations of surgery, in which 
case it would be advisable that a few 
— matrons be placed at the head of 


irs, to co-operate with the worthy knight 
in diffusing ‘‘ more generally scien- 
tifically sound chirurgical ob How 
far this amalgamation would be beneficial 
to society, I leave it for the public and the 
profession to decide. I shall not intrude 
upon the time of your readers, with any 
tedious comments regarding the style in 
which the author of the letter attempts to 
justify his remarks, nor upon the manner in 
which he has vilified a respectable body of 
titioners, the words “ greediness of a 
” are alone a sufficient specimen of his 
peculiarly elegant phraselogy, while his in- 
sinuations regarding ‘‘ outrageous stories” 
must ever stamp his taste, and be con- 
sidered by the accoucheur and general prac- 
titioner, an insult as wanton as unmerited. 
To conclude, let the subject be open to fair 
and temperate discussion, and I am quite 
sure that not one proselyte will be made to 
the cause which the author attempts to 
ougeert. unless he can produce still more 
reasons than those he has s0 disin- 
terestedly and so religiously advanced. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
Gronce Jews. 
Sackville Street, London, 
March 5, 1827, 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF NAVUS MATERNUS. 


Avy infant of four months old admit- 
ted into the Hospital on Thursday, Jan. 13, 
on account of an aneurism by anastomosis 
(a subcutaneous nevus of considerable size) 
situated on the back, about the middle of 
the dorsal spine ; the base of the tumour 
was nearly three inches in circumference. 
At the time of birth a discoloration of the 
size of a sixpence was perceived ; shortly 
after it became elevated, and daily aug- 
mented up to the date of the patient’s admis- 
sion: its present form and size is that of 
half a small orange. The tumour is soft 
and compressible ; squeezed into the hand 
it yields like a sponge, and is reducible to 
nearly one-half its original size. On re- 
moving the pressure, the tumour rapidly 
filled again. Mr. Lawrence, to whom the 
case belonged, was disposed to treat it by 


CASE OF NEVUS MATERNUS. 


he had had no ex 

the success a t on the use of the liga- 
ture in a case recently treated by Mr. War- 
drop, had influenced him in his present de- 
termination, which meeting with the con- 
currence of his colleagues, the child, on 
Saturday, was removed into the operating 
theatre. 

The basis of the tumour was transversely 
traversed by a needle carrying a double liga- 
ture ; it was tied both ways, so that either 
half of the diseased mass was included in a 
separate noose. Considerable doubt was 
expressed as to the ultimate well-doing of 
the child, many present imagining that the 
irritation consequent on the operation would 
be adequate to the destruction of life. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the day the child cried 
incessantly ; in the night it was much con- 
vulsed, and was excessively frettul the whole 
of Sunday. Towards evening it took the 
breast for about three minutes, the first time 
since the application of the ligature; a 
slight bleeding took place, which was ar- 
rested by the application of cold. During 
the sight of Sunday the child was very much 
convulsed. On Monday it again took the 
breast for about five minutes ; the parts in 
the neighbourhood of the tumour did not 
appear more irritated and inflamed than 
could have been expected. In the course 
of the night bleeding again recurred; the 
house-surgeon was sent for, cold was ap- 
plied, and the bleeding ceased. Early in 
the morning the child was extremely ill. 
At our visit, the sister of the ward informed 
us that its death had been hourly expected. 
Mr. Lawrence, with a double-edged scalpel, 
sliced off two-thirds of the tumour; a piece 
of lint, previously wet with cold water, to be 
applied immediately ; about a desert spoon- 
ful of blood oozed from the part. The ex- 
cised part at first sight had a medullary ap- 
pearance, a firm and liver-like feel. Its 
surface ted two appearances; the 
more internal resembled the substance of 
enlarged nymphe—the other was dark and 
grumous, similar in appearance to di 


n. 

On Wednesday the child was much bet- 
ter, it took the breast tolerably well; the 
ligatures were removed on Thursday; 4 
groove was perceptible around the basis of 
the tumour ; a poultice was applied, and on 
Friday the slough came away ; the ulcer has 
a healthy granulating appearance, and in 
the course of a few days the child will leave 
the Hospital. 


resump-| ligature. The fatal hemorrhage that re- 
. sulted from the excision of a nevus, which 
| occurred to Mr. Wardrop, made him doubt- 
2: | ful as to the safety of employing the knife. 
> | The production of a slough by caustic was 
at |mentioned as having been attended with 
+ |ahappy result. Mr. Lawrence observed, that 
i. 
| 
| 
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INFLAMMATION 

A few days since Mr. Lawrence performed 
the operation of extraction, on a man affect- 
ed with capsulo-lenticular cataract. A piece 
of lint, wetted with cold water, was laid 
over the eye after the operation, the oppo- 
site eye darkened, and a loose bandage ap- 
plied over the whole, so as more effectual! 
to exclude the stimulus of light. Strict or- 
ders were given that the bandage was not 
to be removed. 

On the following day three suckling pro- 
fessors, scorning the idea of light being a 
stimulus, and treating with contempt the 
idle supposition of consecutive inflammation, 
triumphantly set aside the truly absurd in- 
junctions of Mr. Lawrence, by removing all 
covering from the eye, and exposing it to a 
stream of vivid light. After their exit, the 
sister of the ward, doubting the efficacy of 
this new mode of treatment, replaced the 
bandage, &c., and gently hinted to Mr. 
Lawrence, when he came to the Hospital 
the following day, that during his absence 
his orders had treated with the most 
sovereign contempt. After questioning the 
man as to the feeling of the organ, Mr. Law- 
rence proceeded to remark upon the conduct 
of the three luminous bodies of the preced- 
ing day. He was not before aware that 
there was an individual belonging to the 
Hospital so grossly ignorant of the common 
principles of his art—so totally destitute of 
every the remotest idea connected with the 
principles or practice of surgery. Any gen- 
tleman, either present or elsewhere, would 
do him a great kindness by giving him the 
names* of the offending parties, and he 
would take care they should not go unre- 
warded. 


On Saturday Mr. Earle performed the ope- 
ration of lithotomy on a child, about four- 
teen years of age. The first incision was 
followed by a tremendous gush of blood 
from the tranversus perinai artery, which was 
enormously enlarged ; the vessel was im- 
mediately secured by ligature, and Mr. Earle 
proceeded to complete the operation ; the 
calculus was of the mulberry kind; the 
child had been labouring under symptoms 
of stone for the last ten years. Mr. Earle 
had seen a similar case of enlarged trans- 
versus peringi artery in a child, upon whom 
he operated some years since at Christ's 
Hospital; he felt inclined to attribute its 
enlargement in those cases to the long-con- 
oo irritation kept up by the stone in 


* We have some suspicions with regard 
to these gentry, and believe they are pro- 
fessors of ‘‘ sound chirurgical knowledge,” 
having the pons asinorum in sur- 
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OF THE ARM. 


CASE OF EXTENSIVE INFLAMMATION OF THE 


ARM, CONSEQUENT ON VENESECTION, TER- 
MINATING FATALLY. 
Arnold was admitted into Henry's 
Ward, on Thursday, January 25, having an 
ulcer on the leg, of an inflammatory looking 


¥| character. Being a robust and plethoric 


subject, sixteen ounces of blood were or- 
dered to be taken from the arm, (left) and 
a dose of calomel and jalap exhibited. On 
the following Sunday, January 28, he felt 
a degree of stiffness at the elbow-joint : 
which, however, he considered too trivial 
for notice. During the night his sleep was 
broken and interrupted, and on being ques- 
tioned as to the cause, expressed himself 
as if he felt a peculiar and indescrib- 
able sensation in his head.* Monday 
passed through without any one’s attention 
being directed to the patient's precarious 
state. He passed a restless night, being 
delirious at times. On Tuesday, January 
30, Mr. Lawrence being at the Hospital, his 
attention was drawn to the patient's situa- 
tion by the sister of the ward. The arm, on 
examination, was found considerably tume- 
fied, tense, and augmented in temperature ; 
the veins were enlarged, and had a cord-like 
feel. On comparing it with the opposite 
extremity, the increase of size was strikingly 
manifest, the tumefaction having extended 
beyond the lower margin of the pectoralis 
major. The axillary absorbent glands were 
en , and vessels traceable into them ; 
the face was flushed, and the countenance 
expressive of considerable anxiety; the 
tongue white to its edges, with a yellowish 
appearance in the centre; the pulse 122, 
soft, and not particularly full; the bowels 
lax; and urine scanty and high coloured. 
Mr. Lawrence seemed fully impressed with 
the man’s dangerous state ; and said nothing 
but the most active treatment would be 
available. Accordingly, 16 ounces of blood 
were taken immediately from the opposite 
arm, a dose of calomel and jalap, stutim, and 
one grain of the antimonium tartarizatum, 
with ba!f a drachm of potasse nitras, in so- 
lution, every four hours. Mr. Lawrence ob- 
served that he was induced to give grain 
doses of emetic tartar in combination with 
nitrate of potass, from the representations 
of its good effects by Mojon, in his in- 
teresting account of the Petechial fever, 
which he had just perused. At this mo- 
ment a host of di as proposed 
to Mr. Lawrence by a few “ aspirants.” 
One thought a division of the vein would 


* We have thought this symptom pe- 
culiarly worthy of mention, because it was 
observed to Mr, Lawrence, that from the 
first the man had not complained of cerebral 
disturbance. 
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wasa powerful remedy ; at this eloquent 
truism Mr. Lawrence (as if he had received 


the elbow upwards, as far as the lower 
margin of the axilla, would prove an infalli- 
ble remedy. Mr. Lawrence took no notice 
of this lunar observation. 

31. On visiting the patient this morning, 
we found that only one dose of the medicine 
had been given, the sickening reason assigned 
by the dresser for its discontinuance, being 
the production of nausea. Thirty leeches 
were ordered to be applied to the arm, and 
vesication excited by a large blistering plas- 
ter; the general appearance of the limb was 
much the same as yesterday. Ihe tume- 
faction had not extended. He had passed a 
restless and disturbed night, the blood 
taken yesterday was neither buffed nor 


eb. 1. was again seen 
Mr. Lawrence. The actual state of the lim 
could not be ascertained, on account of the 
irritating effects of the blister. The con- 
stitutional disturbance exhibited a more se- 
rious character; the pulse was smail and 
quick, beating 140 in the minute ; his tongue 
more foul; urinal discharge diminished. 
The characters of typhus began more fully 
to develop themselves. Upon being in- 
formed that only one dose of the prescribed 
medicine had been given, and having ascer- 
tained the intelligent reason for its discon- 
tinuance, Mr, L. instantly ordered the me- 
dicine to be resumed. 

2. On visiting him this morning we were 
informed he had passed a wandering night ; 
his eyes had a glare, a sort of lurid look ; 
the conjunctive were indicative of cerebral 

i 3 pulse 136; medicines con- 
tinued. 


3. This morning his countenance ap- 
more flushed, but not so sunk as 

on the Ist; the pulse was diminished in 
frequency, but increased in volume. The 
antimonial mixture having occasioned vomit- 
ing and distressing nausea, was discontinued. 
Twelve minims of the tincture of digitalis in 
mixture, were substituted ; to 

repeated every four hours. 

4, He a very restless night; the 
features were keen and expressive, indica- 
tive of considerable suffering, He com- 
plained of severe darting pains through the 
thigh and calf of his left leg. His bowels had 
been evacuated three times during the 24 


INFLAMMATION OF THE ARM. 


i- | was more nat 


symptoms 
better; the expression 
, and the arm consid 
reduced in size, and nearly of its nata 
temperature. During the commotion in 
the system the ulcer on the leg, for which 
he had been admitted, had been almost for- 
gotten. The clothes being turned down, it 
was found to have cicatrized kindly enough, 
but on the opposite limb was discovered 
acute inflammation of the synovial bursa of 
the knee-joint. (He had not previously 
complained to Mr. Lawrence of any pain in 
the limb.) From the great effusion that 
had taken place it was tense, hard, and un- 
fluctuating; the thigh was tumefied, and 
innumerable veins, charged with dark-co- 
loured blood, were seen conspicuously me- 
andering beneath the integuments. teen 
ounces of blood were ordered to be eupped 
from the knee, and the constant use of 
fomentations subsequently; four grains of 
calomel, in a pill, to be given with the digi- 
talis mixture as before, with an addition of 
three drops of the tinct. digitalis, made every 
four hours, 

6. He had passed a better night; his 
tongue was cleaner, and the skin moistened 
by a gentle perspiration ; the state of the 
limb much as yesterday ; he complained of 
pain in his right shoulder. The calomel pill 
and digitalis mixture to be continued.—Dis- 
tant hopes of recovery were now enter- 
tained. 

7. On our visit this morning we found a 
sudden change, greatly for the worse, had 
taken place. The tongue was brown 
parched ; the countenance sunk and of a 
cadaverous appearance; his speech, from 
being cheerful, had dwindled into a faint, 
low, whisper, the pulse being 116; the 
motions passed involuntarily. The whole 
thigh was greatly augmented in bulk, and of 
a somewhat livid appearance. Towards 
evening he became comatose, and died at 
half-past four on the morning of the 8th. 


Post-mortem Examination nine hours after death. 


Upon the removal of the integuments of 
the arm, a small quantity of pus was seen 
pointing at the aperture in the vena me- 
dia basilica. The space eontaining the 
matter was just of sufficient size to hold an 
ordinary horse bean. The induration and 
thickening of the coats of the vein, had 
extended as far as the insertion of the coraco 
brachialis ; beyond that point the texture of 
the vessel appeared healthy. The vein was 

rvious throughout. No disease could be 

etected in the veins of the fore-arm. On- 
cutting into the knee joint, instead of finding 
the supposed quantity of synovial fluid, « 


appear d 
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be the most effectual remedy; he did not} hours; very little urine voided in that 
y mention what vein; but from an observa-| period ; pulse 130. 
tion he made, we are inclined to suppose 
b, he meant the brachial. A second informed 
a Mr. Lawrence that blistering was the un 
Bi versal remedy employed in America. A | 
i third ventured to observe, that salivation 
di the new light,) exhibited the white of his | 
‘y eye. A fourth was convinced that the pro- | 
et duction of a slough by lunar caustic, from | 
} 


> 


misfore of pus and blood, of the consistence 
appea of anchovy sauce, flowed 
from the opening. The interior of the joint 
being minutely inspected, the cartilages at 
the greatest convexity of either condyle of 
the Toni, and on corresponding sur- 
face of the tibia, were found absorbed. On 
nging the parts, numerous little excava- 
lost denoting the partial absorption were 
recognized ; the unabsorbed portion was 
minutely injected with blood. The incision 
being carried from the joint upwards, it was 
discovered that the cellular tissue above and 
external to the capsule, occupying the space 
between the rectus and crureus at the lower 
and anterior part of the femur, was com- 
tely infiltrated with good-conditioned pus. 

e interstitial cellular tissue connecting 
the fibres of the crureus and vasti muscles 
throughout their whole extent, was infil- 
trated with a similar matter. A slice of the 
muscle, when pressed"between the fingers 
and thumb, gave out matter similar to a 
squeezed sponge. The cause of the pain 
complained of in the right shoulder two 
days before death, was next sought for. 
The fibres of the deltoid being divided, pus 
was discovered in the cellular tissue, occu- 
ing the space between the under surface 
that muscle, and the capsule of the shoul- 
der joint. On division of the capsule, in- 
flammation did not appear to have attacked 
the interior of the joint. Removal of the 
skull-cap and dura mater exhibited the tu- 
nica arachnoides thickened and opaque, of a 
milky appearance, such as chronic doctors 
would rejoice in. The cellular tissue 
connecting the pia matral vessels was 
completely saturated with serous fluid. 
This being withdrawn from the sulci, the 
convolutions seemed shrunk and shriv- 
elled. Mr. Lawfence observed, that this 
character of brain, taken in connexion with 
the state of the arachnoid membrane and pia 
mater, was generally met with in examin- 
ing the brains of old maniacs. The divided 
cerebral substance appeared highly vascular, 
studded with innumerable bloody points, 
and covered with blood on pressure. The 
lateral ventricles contained no fluid, but had 
evidently been distended ; the water escap- 
ing through the foramina of Monro, through 
the foramen commune anterius into the third 
ventricle, through the canalis medius into 
fourth ventricle, and through the cala- 
mus scriptorius into the vertebral canal. 
The heart, lungs, and large vessels pre- 
sented a healthy appearance ; no ions 
of the plura. There was nothing unusual 
in the appearance of the abdominal viscera, 
(except in the liver, which was pale,) they 
were incased in fat. The spinal marrow, 
with its membranes, was not examined ; 
indeed it was very fortunate any examina- 


OSTEQSARCOMA OF THE LOWER JAW. 


ceased’s relatives having ve wighty scruples 
against any such pebrenling. ey proved 
to be of that class of sensitive, sentimental 
souls, who, roused by overwhelming heart- 
rending recollections, are in the habit of ex- 
hibiting on these occasions their 
sympathies and agonized by shy- 
ing their valued bodies into Thames,” 
or to (commit murder on the solemn occa- 
sion and) put it poetically, 

“* Of shying them” into “ that bourn* 

From whence no traveller returns,” 

During and after the examination, the 
inmates of the dead-house were assailed 
with grievous Billingsgate of no i 
stamp. Being butchers, it would be unfair 
to deny their right to the following charac- 
ter:— 


* Bloody s, with many a horrid oath, 
Arcades Ba ag id est, blackguards both.” 


OSTEOSARCOMA OF THE LOWER JAW. 


The following is the outline connected 
with the history of the present disease, as 
far as we have been enabled to elicit it 
from the patient :— 

William Cooper, xt. 50, a vigorous and 
healthy-looking man, states, that about 
twenty years ago, he had one of the molares 
teeth extracted on the right side of the 
lower jaw. Two months after, he per- 
ceived a small aodule, which was produced 
from that part of the alveolar process 
whence the tooth had been drawn, It im- 
perceptibly increased in size for several 
years, but its progress was unaccompanied 
by pain. To the best of the man’s recol- 
lection, sixteen years after the appearance 
of the nodule, the two remaining molares of 
that side became loose, and eventually 
dropped out, He then, for the first time, dis- 
covered a hardness extending from the 
bicuspid of the same side backwards, to the 
ramus of the mylo-hyoid line; occasional 
pains attacked the part, yet he did not seek 
medical aid. Inthe month of June last, a 
swelling began to manifest itself externally, 
which (taking the direction of the man’s 
finger for our guide) occupied the space in- 
tervening between the right ramus, and the 
anterior edge of the masseter muscle ; there 
was oceasional severe pain extending up- 
wards to the side of the head. He applied, 
at this period, to a medical man in the 
country, whose advice gave great consola- 
tion. He desired him to apply a bread and 
water poultice, and gave him to understand 
he would expedite the cure in a week, 
Both patient aud doctor were deceived, 


* Johnson—a brook, ariver. Scotice— 
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however. Finding no relief, and fancying 
Galen rather out in his ics, he 
withdrew himself altogether from the bene- 
fits of *‘ sound chirurgical.” In the month 
of October last, he fell and struck the part 
cgueet the shaft of a wagon ; considerable 

ing took place into the mouth. A 
fortnight after the receipt of the blow, the 
tumefaction sensibly augmented; the pain 
became more severe, and of greater dura- 
tion, and toward the end of December, ex- 
foliation of a small portion of bone took 
place close to the bicuspid tooth, which 
was followed bi temporary relief. The 
swelling continued to increase up to his ad- 
mission into the Hospital, on the 4th of 
¥ last. On examination, the dis- 
ease extended from the angle along the 
ramus of the right side, as far as the cus- 
pidati, and thence backwards to the basis of 
the tongue. A concavity, of about an inch 
in depth, occupies the vacant alveolar pro- 
cess, extending from the bicuspid tooth to 
the ramus of the mylo-hyoid line. 
swelling has a firm cartilaginous feel; the 

of the neck appear free from disease, 

and likewise the integument covering the 
diseased bone. A portion of bone being 
felt in the hollow, a pair of dressing forceps 
were introduced, and the fi nt extracted. 
Since the removal, the patient has experi- 
enced little or no pain: an occasional fetid 
discharge takes place. As the jaws will not 
admit of a wider separation, than merely to 
admit a small finger, mastication is per- 
formed with much difficulty. The onl 
treatment that has at present been adopted, 
consists in the exhibition of Plummer’s pill 
every second night, and occasionally a dose 
of house physic. 

We have inserted this case for the in- 
formation of medical men in London, de- 
sirous of seeing unusual diseases. When 
Mr. Earle makes any change in treatment, or 
resolves on operating, the result shall be 
noted and re 


A CASE oF “ SOUND CHIRURGICAL,” 


Respectfully dedicated to the Royal Mart 
of Surgeons in ion ; a8 an important 
instance in proof (should that establishment 
wish to nt a Counter petition to Parlia- | 
ment,) of the value, efficacy, and undoubted | 
superiority of Metropolitan Hospital edu- 

cation over the ‘‘ unsound” drivellings of 
an eleveinterne * of the Hotel Dieu, or of a 


* Chosen from the dressers, who have held 
their situation two years, and according to, 
the proofs they give of their attainments: | 
which dressers themselves are chosen an- | 
nually by the surgeons and physicians, after | 
undergoing verbal examinations, and writing 


answers to proposed questions. 


CASE OF SOUND CHIRURGICAL. 


us culpable, if, like Sancho Panza, we lug in 
& quotation totally inaccordant with the 
ing dedication—by way of motto. 

“ A young man who has money 
becomes a dresser without reference to hi 
qualifications. I have known a youth from 
the country, who knew nothing of his pro- 
fession but what could be gained from the 
use of the and mortar; who had 
never before entered the wards of an Hos- 
pital, commence as a dresser to a large 
Hospital in London, and on his accident 
day, have the first t of a fracture, 
the dressing of a burn, the examination of 
a strangulated hernia, or the first treatment 
of an injury to the head; and I have seen 
him daily poking a bougie into the stricture 
of an treble and inflamed urethra.” * 

A few weeks since, a man was brought 
into Rahere’s Ward, with simple fracture of 
the tibia, about*three inchs from the tuber- 
cle, with slight abrasion of the integument 
near the fracture. The limb was placed on 
splints, and all went on well for three or 
four days. On the Friday, when seen 
Mr. Lawrence, nothing unusual presen 
itself, On the Monday following, the dres- 
ser (we abstain from names,) requested Mr. 
Lawrence to see the limb, saying he was 
afraid it was not going on quite as well as 
could be wished. Upon the removal of the 
clothes, a pretty leg indeed was displayed to 
view. The calf and anterior part of the 
leg Were greatly swollen and distended, the 
integuments being of a dark brown colour, 
and crepitation very distinct. 

Our readers can well imagine the looks of 
Mr. Lawrence and bystanders ; the former 
never (in our recollection ) betrayed so much 
irascibility. He said the surgeons had better 
be without dressers altogether, than have 
their confidence so shamefully abused ; “ I 
was at the Hospital yesterday,’ continued 
Mr. Lawrence, “‘ ‘why did you not mention 
the case to me then? Such shameful con- 
duct I cannot, and will not tolerate.” 
During this curtain lecture, the poor dres- 
ser seemed all at once attacked with the 
morbus ceruleus. 

Two incisions, of about three inches in 


* Sketches of the Medical Schools of 
Paris, by John Cross ; an impudent “ un- 
sound” surgeon: unsound for two reasons, 
first, he is provincial, (Norwich,) but worst 
of all, he had the audacity to go over to the 
Parisian Schools, in direct contempt of that 
— man Sir William Blizard’s, sage 

VICE. 


= 
; P dresser to such unsound surgeons as Hey 
i and Hodgson. 
bh, As the Royal tradesmen are so fond of 
ie) imitating Don Quixote, they cannot think 
i 
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length, were made on either side of the 

mass ; ve exit toa quan- 
of foreign stuff ; air-bubbles 
were distinctly seen issuing from it. The 
constitutional symptoms were not such as 
might have been expected from the nature 
of the case. Two grains of the sulphate of 
quinine were ordered to be taken every six 
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in the front part of the chest, and he can, 
in a very slight degree, move the arms ; he 
complains of pain in the lower part of the 
neck. His respiration is less hurried than 
it was last night, and the heat of the surface 
is diminished. The pulse continues full, and 
the dejections, which have been passed in- 
voluntarily, are dark and offensive ; about a 


hours, and half a pint of egg and brandy|table spoonful of urine was drawn off by 
mixture in the course of the day ; the limb} means of the catheter. 


to be enveloped in a yeast poultice. On the 
following morning the leg had a better ap- 
pearance ; it was perceived that the - 
grenous mischief extended itself only to the 
integuments and cellular tissue, intersect- 
ing the muscles of the calf. We visited 
this man daily for some time afterwards.— 
The sloughs being detached, the reparation 
has been L peer and progressive, and at 
the time of making this report the wound 


is now nearly cicatrized. 

On Saturday Mr. Vincent pes the 
flap operation in removal of a scrofulous 
knee-joint. 


AN EXTREMELY RARE CASE OF COMPLETE 
DISLOCATION OF THE FOURTH CERVICAL 
VERTEBRA WITHOUT FRACTURE, 


C. B., a stout young man, 22 years of age, 
was brought to this Hospital about 5 p.m. 
on the 8th of January, and placed in Ra- 
here’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- 
rence, On inquiry, we learnt that while 
descending a step about two feet in height, 
with a barrel (weighing 1 cwt.) upon his 
shoulder, his foot slipped, and he fell on his 
sacrum, the barrel resting on the hack of the 
head and upper part of the neck, From this 
situation he was relieved by some by- 
standers, and brought here. 

He labours under a complete loss of sen- 
sation and voluntary motion in every part 
below the neck. Respiration is performed 
solely by the diaphragm, and the abdomi- 
nal muscles do not appear to act in expira- 
tion. He is quite sensible. His pulse is 
weak and slow; the surface of his body is 
= cold, and he has a constant priapism. 

e was placed carefully in bed. At ten 
p-m. he had in some measure rallied ; the 
pulse, from being weak and slow, had be- 
come full and hard; the respiration was 
hurried, and the heat of the body increased 
beyond the natural standard. It was con- 


10. Noon. Has had about four hours 
sleep in the course of the night, and ex- 
resses himself zs feeling refreshed from it. 
as had a tingling sensation this morning 
in his hands, and is sensible to impressions 
on the upper of the arms and thighs.— 
The pulse and temperature of the body con- 
tinue much the same. On introducing the 
catheter to-day, about eighteen ounces of 
dark-coloured urine were drawn off, which, 
on standing awhile, deposited a dark-brown 
sediment. Dejections continue to be passed 
involuntarily. Priapism continues more or 
less throughout the whole 24 hours. Nine 
p-m. Four ounces more of urine drawn off. 


11. Elevena.m. The patient is getting 
worse. Has had nosleep through the night, 
but most strangely imagines that he can 
walk home, and is frequently asking the 
nurse for his clothes. The constitutional 
symptoms are more aggravatéd ; the coun- 
tenance looks dejected and anxious; the 
tongue, from being moist, has become dark 
and brown in the centre, and the pulse and 
respiration quick and hurried ; six ounces 
of urine drawn off of a lighter colour than 
that of yesterday. 

Ten p.m. Has suffered a material change 
for the worse ; the countenance has assumed 
an extremely anxious cast; the respiration 
is ve | with the utmost difficulty ; the 
ulse is weak and slow, and the surface has 

ome again cold and bedewed with a 
clammy sweat. He continued gradually 
sinking till about one the following morning, 
when he expired. 

Sectio Cadavaris. 

A complete dislocation of the fourth cervical 
vertebra from the fifth was found ; its infe- 
rior oblique articulating surfaces had passed 
completely in front of the superior articulat- 
ing surfaces of the fifth cervical vertebra ; 
its body, separated from the intervertebral 
substance, s' over that of the fifth by its 
whole depth. Ne fracture could be discovered. 


idered prudent to abstract sixteen ounces | viscera eppansed condition, 


of blood ; after which four grains of calomel 


with the exception of the small intestines, 


and ten of jalap were administered. The + which there was iderable ecchymosis 


catheter was introduced (the expellant 


power of the bladder being lost) and four 


ounces of urine were drawn off. 


Jan. 9. He has dozed through the night 


in one part. 
No case of this kind has, as far as we 
know, been before recorded in this country. 


but not slept. A little feeling is percepti 


STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 


CASE OF STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA— 
OPERATION—FATAL TERMINATION OF THE 
CASE, FROM SUBSEQUENT RUPTURE OF 
THE INTESTINE. 

——, mtat. 62, was admitted into Job’s 

Ward on the 15th of February, under the 

eare of Mr. B. Cooper, on account of stran- 


patient stated that he had been affected | poor 


with hernia about twenty years, and that he 
usually wore a truss. ‘len days previous to 
admission, whilst at the privy, and when 
the truss was on, the hernia descended ; he 
attempted for some time to reduce it, but 
failing, he sent for his medical attendant, 
who also employed the taxis without effect. 
He was then advised to come to the Hos- 
pital, bat obstinately refused ; the bowels 
were not relieved during the ten days prior 
to his admission, and he had frequent 
vomiting of offensive matter. He had taken 
largely of purgative medicine, had had in- 
jections, and been bled from the arm. When 
admitted, there was considerable tenderness 
ef the abdomen, but not of the tumour, 
which was not of very large size, and had 
the usual shape and appearance of scrotal 
hernia, The pulse was small, with a degree 
of hardness in its beat; the countenance 
"The paties the bath b 

patient was put in the warm y 
the direction of the dresser, (Mr. Fagg ;) 
he was bled to syn , and the taxis then 
employed for a consi length 


of time, 
but without producing any change in the 


tumour. Mr. Cooper now saw the patient, 
and immediately recommended the opera- 
tion, to vhich the poor man assented. 
ion.—The usual steps of the opera- 
tion were observed, as far as the opening of 
the sac ; on doing which, a large portion of 
omentum was seen; and, on rai this, a 
small knuckle or fold of intestine was found 
lying beneath. The omentum was adherent 
to the sac, as well as to the intestine ; and 
its vitality was evidently so far destroyed, 
that Mr. Cooper deemed it proper to re- 
move it, only leaving a small portion at the 
mouth of the sac. (The omentum which 
was removed was found to weigh upwards 
of three ounces.) The intestine was ex- 
ceedingly dark-coloured, and cull in appear- 
ance ; we were not close enough to observe 
whether there were any gangrenous — 
on the gut, but it certainly seemed to 
be i to, if not ac- 
tually in, a state of mortification. The 
stricture, which was at the internal ring, 
was freely divided, and the intestine was 
returned without much difficulty. The man 
bore the operation well, and remained 


frequent vomiting of feculent matter. ‘The 
man did not rally in the least, but died 
aa six hours afterwards, with little orno 
change in the s, enumerated above. 

The body dae rome to Deptford by 
the friends, a few hours after the ent’s 
decease, and it was with great di 
that an examination was obtained. We 
learn, that on laying open the abdomen, a 
strong feculent odour was perceptible, and 
the cavity of the pelvis was found to be 
was seen crossing brim e pelvis, 
and passing to the mouth of the ab, the 
portion which laid within the opening of 
the sac was in a gangrenous state. The 
stricture ared to have been freely 
divided. re was a 
lying at the upper part of the pelvis, di 
tinguished by its dark colour. It was a 
portion of the’ ileam, not far distant from 
the mouth of the sac, and was evidently the 
knuckle or fold of intestine which had been 
strangulated, and was returned in the opera- 
tion, On pressing the intestinal contents 
into this fold, they were seen to pass out of 
two small openings in the gut, one on each 
side, and immediately at the part where it 
had been bey. by the stricture. a 
openings had the appearance of ulcers, 
the peritoneal coat appeared to be destroyed 
in several , about the seat of stricture. 

It is evident that the immediate cause of 
the patient’s death was the rupture of the 
intestine, and the consequent effusion of 
feculent matter into the abdomen. The 
propriety of returning the intestine, con- 
sidering its appearance, was to our minds 
highly questionable at the time of the 
ration ; and it also to us, that Mr. 
B Cooper did not sufficiently draw 
down the intestine, after dividing the stric- 
ture, so as to expose the healthy or un- 
strangulated ion. Had he done this, he 
would certainly have perceived the 
nous spots, Cat the immmediate ce a 
stricture,) which, as we find, gave way in 
the course of a few hours after the opera+ 
tion, and thus occasioned a fatal termination 
of the case. 

OPERATION. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 20, Mr. B. Cooper 

= the operation for popliteal aneu- 


tolerably comfortable, and apparently te- 
f ee lieved, until about three quarters of an 
hour had when a sudden collapse 
took place. pulse became so feeble, 
Es that, at the wrist, it was scarcely to be dis- 
1 tinguished; the abdomen was exquisitely 
1. tender and tumid; the extremities were 
a covered with a cold clammy sweat. In ad- 
‘i dition to these symptoms, there was great 
hi restlessness, anxiety of countenance, and 
ft 
; 
it 


s? 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


rally in a thickened state, and, at some parts 
of the 


ileum, softening was apparent. The 


liver was hard, but natural in colour; the 


OCCURRING IN A MAN.—-APPEARANCES OF 


CARCINOMATOUS DISEASE oF THF BReasr,| Pancreas also hard, but presenting no signs 
of disease. 


The spleen and kidneys were 
healthy. The mucous mem- 


| apj areatl 
BODY ON POST-MORTEM EXAMINA-| i of 4 bladder was more injected than 
natural ; the testicles were unusually small, 


In Namber 169. of Tuk Lancer, a case 
was reported from this Hospital of can- 


cerous disease affecting the breast of an old) spurarion aT THE SHOULDER JOINT, tS 


man, under the care of Mr. Travers. We 
then remarked that the patient exhibited 
symptoms of thoracic disease, which it was 


CONSEQUENCE OF WEST-END SURGERY. 


The operation of removing the arm at the 


to be feared were beyond the reach of/shoulder-joint, was performed by Mr. J. 


medical aid. This prognosis to be} H. Green, on Friday, Feb. 16. 
correct, for the poor man a few weeks | ticulars of the cane area Glow, and they 


after the 


Treport 
ances which his body presented on exami-| ing anotheri 


was made. The appear-| are pt wc Ase of attention, as 


ustration of the ‘‘ sound chirur- 


nation were as follow :-— = knowledge” of the surgeons of that 


ospital which bears the name of England’s 


The body was much emaciated, aud saint 


skin of a yellowish tinge. 


The patient is a about 15 of 


Head-—The tunica arachnoides was of a 
age, his name is Elijah Bird. More than two 
wiky tinge in event places; there wes years ago, the whole of his right arm was 


a considerable infiltration of turbid serum 


severely burned, in consequence of his 


into the pia-mater, covering the hemis- Clothes catthin : 
g fire. He went into St. 
greens fe Mecd-vesnsls were moderately George’s Hospital three days after the oc- 


currence of the accident, under the care of 


Thoraz-—There were old adhesions on| Mr. Keate, and remained there upwards of 
each side of the pleura pulmonalis, to the | thirteen months, at the expiration of which 


pleura costalis. 


exterior of the lungs} period he left the Hospital with his arm perma- 


was of a dark colour; the lobules project- | nently flered, and in a complete state of ulceration 


considerably above the interlobular 


fromthe wrist to the shoulder. Early in the month 


ing 
septa, and being emphysematous in many | of September last, he was admitted into this 


In the substance of the lungs was 


Hospital under the care of Mr. Green, and 


an immense number of tubercles of| from the time of admission to the operation, 
the first and second degrees, and contrary to! recourse was had to an almost endless variety 
what is usually observed, they were as nu-| of local applications in order to obtain cica- 
merous and as much advanced towards the | trization, but without effect. At length it 


ing) in the lower, as in} became apparent that the continual drain 
e intervening cells|kept up on the patient's constitution by the 
disc 


harge from such an extensive secreting 
general 


black, and they gave, on pressure, @ red|surface, had so far impaired the 
spumous fluid. The pericardium contained |health, that serious consequences were 
several ounces of straw-coloured serum, likely to ensue unless the limb were re- 
and thronghout its whole extent, inter-| moved. 


nally, was covered by a yellowish false 
membrane, which was soft and not orga- 
nised; on scraping off this membrane, the 


In the performance of the operation, the 
was placed in a chair, and the arm car- 
ried to some distance from the body, by an 


blood-vessels exinbited a number of red istent. Me. Tonvamn, attempted to make 


points. There was simple hypertrophy of 
the left ventricle, hypertrophy with slight 
dilatation of the right, and the vessels and 
cavities of the ri side were distended 
with black blood. The orifices were natu- 
ral; but the aorta, to its bifurcation, pre- 
sented mamerous white patches, which va- 
ried in character from condensed cellular 
tissue, to fibro-cartilage and bone. 


Abdomen.—In the duodenum, the mucous 
membrane was red, thickened, and harder 


pressure on the subclavian artery, above the 
clavicle, but this was found to be imprac- 
ticable from the severe pain which the pres- 
sure occasioned ; the artery was therefore 
compressed below the clavicle, and this so 
effectually, that but asmall quantity of blood 
was lost in the operation. Mr. Green made 
two lateral first formed the inner 
flap by cutting upwards from the anterior 
fold of the axilla to the essus acro- 
mion, and then Carrying the incision from 


AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER JOINT. 751 
| than natural. In the small intestines, the 
i = membrane was observed to be gene- 
j 
| third stage (soften 
contained a large 


753 


back, ond the joint 
was next opened, and 
a py ors knife fe being carried behind the head of 
the bone, (which at the same time was thrown 
outwards by the assistant depressing the 
elbow,) the section of the remaining portion 
pad , the vessels and nerves, was 
at one stroke, and the opera- 

tion tion thas completed. 


CASE OF STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA.— 
OPERATION, AND FATAL TERMINATION OF 
THE CASE FROM PERITONBAL INFLAMMA- 
TION. 


A woman of habit, 65 years of 
was brought to the Hospital at midnight, 
on the 5th of February, labouring under 
strangulated femoral hernia of the right 
side. She was admitted into Ann’s Ward, 
under the care of Mr. Tyrrell. 


The patient stated thot she first perceived 
the swelling four days previously, but it was 
unattended with pain or constitutional dis- 
turbance until two days had elapsed, when 
nausea, occasional vomiting, and pain in the 
abdomen ensued, and she sought medical 
advice. The means had recourse to by the 
on attendant, Mr. Toulmin of Hack- 

, consisted simply in the application of 
| and the employment of the taxis. 


When the patient was admitted, the dres- 
ser of the week not deeming the symptoms 
urgent, contented himself with attempting, 
for a short period, to effect the reduction of 
the swelling, and prescribing an aperient 
enema. At eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
of the 6th, Mr. Tyrrell saw the patient ; 
the abdomen at this time was tender and 
somewhat tense; the swelling was also 
tender to the touch ; it had an irregular 
feel, and differed in some respects from the 
tumour of femoral hernia ; it extended out- 
wards, not bending upwards in the usual 
manner. There was nausea, occasional vo- 
miting, and some anxiety of countenance. 
Mr. Tyrrell, under these circumstances, con- 
sidered it expedient to perform the opera- 
tion, to which the patient speedily gave her 
consent, and it was performed at noon. 


There were a number of enlarged glands 
spread over the hernial tumour, and it was 
to divide some of these. The fas- 
cia propria was found to be firmly adherent 
to the hernial sac ; the sac, when laid open, 
was found to contain a small knuckle or fold 
of intestine, which was of a dark chocolate 
colour. To the outer side of the sac was 
a eh which gave way to the pressure of 
the director, and about half a drachm of pus 
escaped. After dividing the stricture and 


STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA. 


returning the intestine, the appendir ceci-ver- 

g | miformis was found passing to the outer side 
the sac and connected to the cyst, from 

which some matter was now found i 

that was supposed to have a foeculent odour. 

There was no communication between the 

cyst and the cavity of the abdomen. 


In the evening of the day on which the 
Operation was , the pulse became 
sharp, and it was thought proper to ab- 
stract blood from the arm, and in addition to 
this, saline purgatives were administered, 
with aperient enemata. 

On the following day (7th) the report was 
more favourable ; the ls, however, were 
but scantily relieved. Ordered pills of colo- 
eyath end calomel, tnjostions. 
In the evening of the 8th, the symptoms 
became much aggravated ; the abdomen was 
then tender ; the pulse small and thready ; 
the countenance anxious, and there was a 
disposition to nausea. Ordered 20 leeches 
to the abdomen, with the subsequent use of 
warm fomentations. 


On the 9th, at noon, the was small 
in volume, and upwards of 120; the coun- 
tenance anxious; the abdomen "tumid, and 
very tender to the touch, and there was dis- 
tressing sickness. Leeches were ordered 
to be applied, and a saline effervescing mix- 
ture, with five drops of laudanum, to be 
taken every two hours. The poor woman 
died in the evening. 

It was found, on post-mortem examina- 
tion, that acute inflammation of the peri 
neum had prevailed throughout its whole 
extent. The usual appearances were 
served, as the agglutination of the folds of 
intestines, by means of a yellowish coagula- 
ble lymph, and the effusion of serum into 
what is termed the cavity of the abdomen. 


It was observed, that the appendix caci- 
vermiformis protruded through the same 
opening as the intestine ; it had contracted 

hesions, which were evidently of long 
standing, and it had consequently been for 
some time irreducible. The canal of the 
appendix had become obliterated at - 
seat of stricture. There was nothin 
factory to be ascertained with re to + 
cyst. The escape of feculent matter, it 
would seem, was suppositious. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 

On Friday, February 23d, Mr. Green 
performed the operation of lithotomy. The 
patient was aman 55 years of age, stout, 
and healthy in appearance ; the instrument 
employed on this occasion was the gorget. 


— | 
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